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An Saqeenom from Town. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
What time the fern puts forth its rings, 
What time the early throstle sings, 

1 love to fly the murky town, 

And tread the moorlands bare and brown; 
From greenest level of the glens, 

To barest sumunit of the Bens, 

To trace the torrents where they flow, 
Serene or brawling, fierce or slow; 

To linger pleased, and loiter long, 

A silent listener to their song. 


Farewell, ye streets! Again I’ll sit 

On crags, to watch the shadows flit; 

To list the buzzing of the bee, 

Or branches waving like a sea; 

To hear far off the cuckoo’s note, 

Or Jark’s clear coral high afloat, 

And find a joy in every sound 

Of air, the water, or the ground; 

Of fancies full, though fixing nought, 
And thinking—heedless of my thought. 


Farewell! and in the teeth of care 

I’\l breathe the buxom mountain air, 

Feed vision upon dyes and hues, 

That from the hill-top interfuse, 

White rocks and linchen born of spray, 
Dark heather tufts, and mosses gray, 
Green grass, blue sky, and boulders brown, 
With amber waters glistening down, 

And early flowers, blue, white, and pink, 
That fringe with beauty all the brink. 


Farewell, ye streets! beneath an arch 

Of drooping birch, or feathery larch, 

Or mountain ash, that o’er it bends, 

I'll watch some streamlet as it wends; 
Some brook whose tune its course betrays, 
Whose verdure dogs its hidden ways— 
Verdure of trees and bloom of flowers, 
And music fresher than the showers, 

Soft dripping where the tendrils twine; 
And all its beauty shall be mine. 


Ay, mine, to bring me joy and health, 
And endless store of mental wealth— 
Wealth ever given to hearts that warm 
To loveliness of sound or form, 

And that can see in nature’s face 

A hope, a beauty, and a grace— 

That in the city or the woods, 

In thoroughfares or solitudes, 

Can live their life at Nature's call 
Despising nothing, loving all. 


Sweet streams, that over suinmits leap, 
Or fair in rock-hewn basins sleep; 
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That nenion: burst in bright ASE S, 
Or toy with cowslips in the shades; 
That shout till earth and sky grow mute, 
Or twinkle lowly as a lute, 

That sing a song of lusty joy, 

Or murmur like a love-lorn boy; 

That creep or fall, that flow or ruan— 

I dote upon you every one. 


For many a day of calm delight, 

And hour of pleasures stolen from night; 
For morning freshness, joy of noon, 
And beauty rising with the moon: 

For health, encrimsoner of cheeks, 

And wisdom gained on mountain peaks; 
For inward light from Nature won, 

And visions gilded by the sun; 

For fancies fair, and waking dreams— 

I love ye all, ye mountain streams. 
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*Preity, Thoughts. 


What is joy! Th he honey of existence; 
really beneficial and agreeable when ta- 
ken of in moderation, but highly injuri- 
ous when used to excess. 

What is contentment? The philoso- 
phy of life, and the principal ingredient 
in the cup of happiness, a commodity 
that is undervalued in consequence of 
the very low price it can be obtained 
for. 


What is happiness? A butterfly that 
roves from flower to flower, in the vast 
garden of existence, and which is eager- 
ly pursued by the multitude, in the vain 
hope of obtaining the prize; yet it con- 
tinually eludes the grasp. 


What is ambition? A fierce and un- 
conquerable steed, that bears its rider on- 
ward in the high road to preferment; but 
it often times throws him such a fall that 
he rarely ever recovers. 


{> A certain divine gave out a psalm 
to his choristers, who attempted to set it 
to a new tune, but having made a blun- 
der, the clergyman, when he came to 
that part of the litany “Lord have mercy 
on us miserable sinners,” in his turn 
made another blunder, and read it as fol- 
lows; “Lord have mercy on our misera- 
ble singers.” 
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For the Family Favorite. 
League of Universal Brotherhood. 


BY REV. 8S. STEELE. 


How beautifully expressive are these terms— 
so simple, and yet so full of interest. They 
awaken in the mind the most delightful emo- 
tions. and kindle anew the flickering fires of 
human kindness. League of universal brother- 
hood—what an indescribable depth of thought, 
and eternity of meaning, lies imbedded in this 
fountain of benevolence. It is the reservoir of 
every generous and sympathetic feeling, from 
which the streams of peace are to pour forth 
their fertilizing influences upon the nations of 
the earth. We hail its appearance in the moral 
constellation as a star of the brightest magni- 
tude—the precursor of a glorious reign. Its 
mild and placid rays are beginning to attract 
universal admiration, and all civilized nations 
are hastening to pay it homage. 


Of all the political reforms of this or any 
age, none we conceive involve interests so vast 
as the peace movements of the present time.— 
It comes to us bearing more of the image of the 
“ heavenly,” than of the earthly—gore of the 
moral, than of the political. This is as it should 
be ; the two principles were united in holy wed- 
lock by the Great Jehovah. in the formation of 
the first Government ; designed by God as the 
true model of a'l others. Yet, weary of virtu- 
ous restraint, the impious arm of usurpation 
has severed the golden chain, and rent asunder 
the bond of union. The effect is such as might 
have been clearly foreseen. Rival and illegiti- 
mate claims have been made to kingdoms, 
crowns. and territories. These conflicting in- 
terests have produced discord. and thus the bat- 
tling elements have been set in motion, and our 
once blissful Eden under the peaceful influence 
of moral principle, has become a literal “ Acel- 
dama.” 


*™* To remedy these evils, and to effect a reunion 
between moral and political power, is the sub- 
lime object of the League of Universal Broth- 
erhood. It provides a Congress of nations where 
rival claims may be adjusted, and equity and 


justice awarded to the different Governments.— 
According to the present mode of settling diffi- 
culties, no regard is had either to mercy or jus- 
tice. The voice of both are hushed in the tu- 
multuous clamor of war, and the weaker must 


submit to the stronger. 


Why are defenceless women and children: 
youth and old age, required to pay the price of 
their lives for anarchy and misrule on the part 
of those who administer the government? Why 
should our towns and cities be sacked, and con- 
sumed to vapor and smoke, and our most sa- 
cred institutions curtailed and destroyed, at the 
Why should a 
whole nation be hung im sackcloth and mourn- 
ing, and the scalding tears of bereaved ones in- 
cessantly flow, at the sound of the trump of 
war? Tell us, ye lovers of blood and carnage, 
Is life, happiness, and 


caprice of despotic tyrants? 


for justice echoes why ! 
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national prosperity, of such trifling importance 
that all may be sacrificed upon the bloody altars 
to the Goddess of war, in order to gratify a vin- 
dictive privciple, or, to revenge a real or suppo- 
sed injury? Let nati-nal records answer ! and 
what I ask are their unbiassed decisions, From 
the histories of departed nations, written in the 
blood of their choicest sons, nations, that were 
once the pride and glory of all lands, there 
come sepulchral voices proclaiming, by the 
sword we fell. Greece and Rome will ever 
stand forth in their histories, a commentary to 
the world upon the evils of war. 

That the principles set forth in the pledge of 
this Association are ultimately to prevail, will 
searcely admit of conjecture. Who that has 
marked with any degree of attention the noise 
less, yet steady movements of this infant cause 
during the few years of its being, can reasona- 
bly conclude against its success. It is honored 
as an American Institution, yet its operations 
have been more strikingly marked in the old 
world, the very theatre of political convulsions. 


At this moment an influence is in motion, in- 
creasing with every day’s revolution, which is 
allaying the asperities of national prejudice, 
and bringing the whole family of man diversi- 
fied in color, habits, and condition, into the most 
amicable and friendly relations. It is however 
in comparison with its prospective influence, as 
the mountain rill to the majestic river; or, as 
the ripple upon the stream, to the restless wave 
of the ocean. No association has ever united 
more distinguished ‘ability; and none is more 
worthy of devotion to its interest. The influ- 
ence of the once indigent and obscure black- 
smith, but now the Hon. Elisha Burritt, is cre- 
ating a new era in the world’s history. Like a 
bl azing comet, he is trailing his pathway thro’ 
the civilized world, chaining the war-spirit by 
the power of his influence ; and silencing the 
thundering batteries of fortified palaces.— 
Around his peaceful standard rally some of 
the master-spirits of all nations, and we hazard 
nothing by the prediction that the time is not 
far distant, when the name of the great peace 
advocate will be emblazoned upon the loftiest 
monuments of National Greatness. Through 
his laborious and untiring efforts, a world’s con- 
vention is soon to assemble at Frankfort, in 
Germany to deliberate upon this momentous 
subject. The delegation from the United States 
is to be large, and composes the first talent in 
the nation. Should not the prayers of the church, 
be fervently offered for the blessing of the ruler 
of nations upon their deliberations ? 


It is not however upon the indicative appear- 
ance of external circumstances, that we should 
even dare to predicate our hopes of success; but 
it is upon the immutable declaration of divine 
authority that we trust. This is the foundation 
stone upon which it rests. Its defence is the 
“munition of Rocks.” The voice of inspira- 
tion heralds forth in the most sublime strains, 
its ultimate triumphs, proclaiming—‘ And he, 


sentanvusemamwennson, 4 


the “‘ Lord, shall judge among the nations, and. 
shall rebuke many people: and they shall beat 
their swords into plough-shares and their spears 


| 
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into pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up 


sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 

Happy period, may heaven speed its flight, 
when the dove of peace shall bear the olive 
branch to all nations, in token that the angry 
elements of war and strife, are abated from off 
the face of the earth. It is then that the golden 
chain of fraternal brotherhood, will bind the 
discordant elements of a factious world in har- 
monious loveliness. It is then that anthems of 
praise in strains of sweetest melody, will swell 
the peaceful triumphs of the League of Univer- 
sal Brotherhood. The following is its Pledge 
which was kindly furnished me by the courtesy 
of tae Learned Blacksmith, every word of 
which I should like to see inscribed upon the 
standard of all nations, and wave its peaceful 
foids from the loftiest summit of every Capitol 
—nay more—we should rejoice to see it adopted 
as the first article in the constitution of every 
nation. and any infringemeut thereupon made 
High Treason against Universal Government. 


Pledge. 


Believing all war to be inconsistent with the spirit of 
christianity, and destructive of the best mterests of 
mankind. Ido pledge myself never to enlist or eater 
into any army or navy, or to yield any voluntary sup- 
port or sanction to the preparation for or prosecution of 
any war, by whomsvever, or for whatsoever proposed, 
declared, or waged. And Ido hereby associatc mysel! 
with all persons of whatever country, cotdition, or co- 
lor, who have signed, or shall hereafter sign this pledge, 
ina“ League of Universal Brotherhood; whose ob- 
ject shall be to employ all legitimate and morai means 
for the abolition of all war, and all the spirit and all the 
manifestations of war, throughout the world; for the 
abolition of all restrictions upon international corres- 
poudence and friendly intercourse, and of whatever 
else tends to make enemies of nations, or Prevent their 
fusion in.o one peaceful brotherhood ; for the abolition 
of all institutions and customs which do not recogntze 
and respect the image of God and a human brother im 
every man, of whatsoever clime, color, or condition ot 
humanity 


A Fuyvine Macuixe.—A Captain Taggurt, of 
Lowell, ascended in a balloon from Lowell on 
the 4thinst- He has invented a machine by 
which he is enabled to direct the movements of 
the balloon,and he is said to have been perfectly 
successful in this experiment. He was up one 
and a half hours, traveling about seventy-five 
miles, and showed himself over Dracut, Tewks- 
bury, Haverhill, Reading, Andover, Danverse, 
Ipswich, Georgetown, Lawrence, Methuen, Sa- 
jem and other towns. He also went some dis- 
tance out to sea. On his way back to Lowell, 
at Middleton, the geering of his flying machine 
broke. Had not this accident happened, he 
would have landed in or near Lowell, on the ve- 
ry spot from which he set out, perhaps, 
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ConcEIT WoRSE THAN |GNORANCE.— 
There is only one thing worse than ig- 
norance, and that is conceit. Of all in- 
tractable fools, an over wise man is the 
worst. You may cause idiots to philoso- 
phise—you may coax donkeys to forego 
thistles—but don’t ever think of driving 
common sense into the head of a conceit- 
ed person. 
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The Reconciled Father 
BY MISS SEDGWICK. 

‘I am going around by Broad street to 
inquire of Ross, the glover, about little 
Lucy Wendall.’ 

‘Lucy Wendall! who is she?’ 

‘She is a pretiy little Duck girl, who 
lived opposite to mein that bit of a dwel- 
ling, that looks like a crack or seam be- 
tween the two houses on each side of it. 
She lived with her grand parents, natives 
of this city, and once proprietors of ma- 
ny alot within it, but they had been out- 
bargained and out-witted till they were 
reduced to this little tenement, some 20 
feet by 16. Their only surviving de- 
scendant was my little friend Lucy, a 
pretty, fair-skinned, fair-headed, blue- 
eyed girl, of a most modest, quiet, enga- 
ging demeanor. For many months after 
we moved to State street, 1 knew noth- 
ing of the family; but, from such obser- 
vations as my eyes could take, neatness 
was the ruling passion of the household, 
Their only servant, Minerva, (the God- 
dess of wisdom should have known bet- 
ter)-used toscrub the garret weekly from 
garret to cellar; their only carpet was 
shook every Saturday, the steps scoured 
daily, and | neverin my life saw the old 
woman without a dusting cloth in her 
hand. Such a war of extermination did 
she carry on against the intruding parti- 
cles that my friend E. used to say it must 
be hard to her to think of “turning into 
dust. 

“Lucy had no visitors, no companions, 
and of the only indulgence of the old 
people, which was sitting on the stoop ev- 
ery afternoon, according to the ancient 
Dutch custom, she never partook. She 
never went out excepting on Sunday to 
church, and then she reminded me of one 
of those bright, pretty flowers, that hang 
on the cragged, bare stems of the cactus. 
| pitied her, her spring of life seemed 
passing away so dreary. My pity was 
misapplied; and I felt it tobe so when I 
looked into her serene countenance, and 
saw there the impress of that happiness 
which flows from duties religiously per- 
formed! It is a great matter Grace, to 
have your dsires bounded within your 
station; to be satisfied with the quiet, un- 
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noticed performance of the duties Provi- 
dence has allotted to you, and not to waste 
your efforts or strength in seeking to do 
good, or to obtain pleasure beyond our 
sphere. ‘This is true wisdom; and this 
was Lucy Wendall’s. At last there came 
to this family what comes to all, death 
and its changes. ‘The old man and his 
wife died within a few days of each oth- 
er, of the Influenza that then raged in 
the city. The hope of serving the or- 
phan induced me to go to the house. She 
received me gratefully, as an old friend; 
for though we had never exchanged a 
word, there had been an interchange of 
kind looks and friendly nods—those little 
humilities that bind even strangers to- 
gether. On inquiry into her affairs, I 
found she was left almost penniless, but a 
discreet and kind female friend had _pro- 
cured a place for her in Ross’ glove fac- 
tory. Lucy was skilled in all the arts and 
handicraft of the needle. Ross, it seems 
is a very thriving tradesman; and to the 
warm recommendation of Lucy’s friend, 
he too hed promised to board her in his 
family, and a!lowing her sufficient com- 
pensation for her labor. 


“In a few days she removed to her 
new home. It is now fifteen months sihce 
she left our street. She came once to tell 
me that she was perfectly satisfied with 
her place, and since then 1 have heard 
nothing of her. Do not look so reprov- 
ing, my lady Mentor. I have been in- 
tending for some time to call at Mr. Ross’ 
to make inquiries about her. My story 
has brought us almost to the shop; “John 
Ross, glove manufacturer.”” This must 
be the place. Stop one moment, Grace, 
and look through the window; that man, 
no doubt, is Ross himself. What a fine 
head! You might know such aman wo’d 
succeed in the world, let his lot be cast 
where it would. He would have made a 
resolute general, a safe statesman; but 
he is an honest, thriving glover, and that, 
perhaps, is just as well: nothing truer 
than the trite old couplet: 


‘*Honor and fame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


‘The old man looks as though he might 
be alittle tyrannical though. Heaven 
grant that poor Lucy may not have suf- 
fered from that trai: in his physiognomy. 

‘The only customer is coming out 
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now; we have 4 clear field, and let us go 
in. 

‘Mr. Ross, | believe.’ 

‘The same, ma’am.’ 

‘I come Mr. Ross, to inquire after a 
young woman who came to live with you 
last Christmas.’ 

‘| have a great many young women 
living with me ma’am.’ 

‘The old man’s humor requires me to 
be explicit. Her name, Mr. Ross, was 
Lucy Wendall.’ 

‘Ah Lucy Wendall did come into the 
factory about that time.’ 


There was an expression in Ross’ face 
at the mention of her name, that might 
betide good and it might betide evil of 
Lucy. 

‘L merely wish to know, Mr. Ross, 
whether Lucy had given satisfaction,and 
whether she still remains with you.’ 

‘Was you a friend to Lucy Wendall, 
ma’am? 

‘f should think it an honor to call my- 
self so, but | could hardly claim that 
name. She was my neighbor, and inter- 
ested me by her correct deportment, and 
uncommon dutifulness to her old parents.’ 

Ross made no reply, but fumbled over 
some gloves that were on the counter, 
then tied up the bundle and laid it on the 
shelf. 

‘You seem, Mr. Ross, not disposed to 
answer my inquiry. I am afraid some 
accident has happened to the poor girl.’ 

‘Would you like to know, ma’am,what 
has happened to her?’ 

He leaned hs elbow on his desk and 
seemed about to begin his story. 

‘Certainly 1 would.’ 


‘Well, you know when Lucy Wenda'l 
came to me she was a little demure thing, 
not a beauty, but so comely and so tidy, 
that she was a pretty resting place for the 
eye of old or young. She was as great 
a contrast to the other girls in the shop 
as white is to black. She just sat quiet 
in one corner and minded her work, and 
took no part in their gabbing. You know 
what a parcel of girls are, ma’am, ding- 
ing away from morning till night, like 
forty thousand chimney swallows. Lucy 
was very different; she made herself neat 
and tidy in the morning, and did not lose 
half an hour at noon when the ’prentice 
boys were coming to dinner, twitching — 
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| outec asl papers and furbelowing ae heir. | glass. 
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| saw Lucy finishing off a pair of 
glov es—my son was standing by her. It || 
| appears they were ior him, and he insis- | 
ted upon her trying them on his hand.— i 

| 


|| The boys and girls used to have their 
| joke about ner, and call her the little par- 
‘| son; but she only preached in her ac- 
|} tions, and thatis what 1 call practical | 
preaching, ma’am; she was a little mas- 

ter workman at her needle, I never had 
a match for her since | began business; 
| but you know there’s always a buf in this 


= 
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Her’s, poor thing, seemed to tremble.— 
The glove would not go on, but it came | 
off and their honds met without gloves, 
and a nice fitthey were. I| burst in up- 
lasked John if this 





on them. was obe- 


| life; she gave me great offence. She | dience to me, and told Lucy to quit my | 
|| crossed me where | could least bear to | service immediately. Now the whole 
|| be crossed. | matter is past, I must do John the justice 
“y tha] ar %. , } sat = - , - hk : 
| You shall hear ma’am. I have an | to say he stood by her like a man. He 
‘| only son, John Ross—a fine, fresh-look- | had given his heart and promised his 
ing, good-natured, industrious lad. 1 set | hand to Lucy, and she owned she loved 


| him—him who was 
|love. He 


my heart on his marrying his cousin, 
Amy Bruce. She is the daughter of my 
youngest sister, and had a pretty fortune 
in hand, enough to set up John in any 
business he fanci.d. ‘There was no rea- 
son in the world why he should not like 
Amy. Ihad kept my wishes to myself, 
because I knew that young folk’s love is 
like an unbroken colt, that will not mind 
spur nor bit. | never mistrusted any 
thing was going wrong, till one day I 
heard the girls inaking a great wonder 
about a canary bird that they found when 
the y went in the morning into the work- 


| 

| 
not worthy of her ] 
said, too, something of my be- || 
ing a kind father anda kind man; and | 
he would not believe that the first case of 
| my doing a wrong would be tothe orphan 
| girl whom Providence had placed under | 
our roof. Ma’am, you will wonder that | 
| | hardened my heart to all sey. but you | 
| know that « anger is a short madness; and 
| besides, there is nothing makes us so 
| deaf to reason and true feeling as the 
strong sense that we are willfully doing 
wrong. | 

‘‘T was harsh, and John Jost his tem- 














shop, in a cage hanging over Lucy’s seat; 

and then I remembered that John had 
asked me for five dollars the day before, 
and when I asked what he wanted it for, 
he looked sheepish and made no answer. 
[ thought it prudent before matters went 
any further to tell John my wishes about 
his cousin Amy. My wishes, ma’am, I 
have always made a Jaw to my children. 
To be sure | have taken care for the 
most that they should be reasonable. I 
am a little willful, | own it; butit’s young 
folk’s business to mind; and “children 
obey your parents’ is the law both of 
scripture and of nature. Sol told John. 
I did not hint any suspicions about Lu- 


cousin he could have no objections to, 
what | had long set my heart upon, and 
what he must set about without delay on 
peril of my displeasure. He was silent 
and looked downcast; but saw that I was 
determined, and I believed he would obey 
me. <A few evenings after I saw a light 
in the workshop after the usual time: | 
went to inquire into it. | had on my 
slippers, and they made little or no sound. 





per, and poor Lucy cried, and was too 
frightened to speak; it ended in my tell- 
ing Lucy she should not stay another day 
in my house, and John, that if he did not 
obey me, my curse should be upon him 
“The next morning t!ey had both 
cleared out, and everybo ly thought they 
had gone off to get married; and so | be- 
lieved till night, when John came in like 
a distracted man; said he had been all 
day seeking Lucy in vain; that the only 
friend she hadin the city knew nothing 
of her, and when | answered “so much 
the better,” he accused me of cruelty; 
and then followed high words, such as 
never should pass between father and son; 


door. [donot wonder you turn away— 
but hear me. Saturday night, three days 
| after, John came home an altered man.— 
| He was as humble as if he only had been 
wrong. He begged pardon, and prom- 
ised to obey me in all things but marry- 
ing Amy Bruce. “I give up Lucy, fath- 
er,” said he, “but | cannot marry any 
body else.’ I forgave him, from the bot- 
tom of my heart | forgave him—and I 





cy, but [ told him this marriage with his and it ended in my turning bim from my 


long to ask him to _ forgive me—but I 


The upper part of the door was set with 
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have not come to that yet. I asked him | 
what had brought him back to duty. He 
put into my hands a letter which he had | 
received from Lucy. 


“She had persevered in not seeing | 
him; but such a letter, ladies! If minis- 
ters could so speak to the heart, there 
would be no sin in the world. She said 
she had deserved to suffer for varrying 
the matter so far without my knowledge. 
She spoke of me as the kindest of mas- 
ters. Then she spoke of the duty a child 
owed toa parent; said she should never 
have any peace of mind till she heard 
we were reconciled; and told himit wo’d 
be in vain for him to seek her, for she 
had solemnly resolved never to see him 
again. ‘The paper was blistered with 
tears from the top to the bottom; but sa- 
ving and excepting that, ma’am, there 
was nothing from which you could guess 
what it cost her to write the letter. 


“I could not stand it; my heart melted 
within me; I found her that very night, 
and without loss of time brought her back 
to my house, and then,” he added, walk- 
ing hastily to the farther end of the shop, 
and throwing open a door that led into a 
back parlor, “there, ma’am, is the long 
and short of it.’ 
the most touching scenes of human life. 
My pretty, dutiful friend, become a wife 
and a mother, her infant in her arms,and 
her husband sitting beside her, watching 
the fi:st intimation of intelligence and 
love in its bright little face. Suchshould 
be the summer of happiness when the 
spring is consecrated to virtue. 
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(S~ The number on the sick list at West 
Point last year caused some investigation to be 
made, and the surgeon represents the causes to 
be the inordinate quantities of tobacco used by 
them, and the practice of wearing pantaloons so 
tight around the waist asto intefere with di- 
gestion and cause many unpleasant symptoms. 
He recommends that the cadets be required to 
take a full inspiration before being measured by 
their tailors 





i> The Cleveland Herald estimates the num- 
ber of lives that have been lost by fires on steam- 
boats and propellers, on the western lakes, with- 
in the last 10 years, at 1000. 


Nearly as many more have been lost, preba- 
bly, by explosion and other accidents. 


And there was one of 
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The Use of Learning, 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


“lam tired of going to school,’’ said 
Herbert Allen to William Wheeler, the 
boy who sat next tohim. “I don’t see 
any great use for my part, in studying 
geometry, and navigation, and surveying 
and mensuration, and a dozen of other 
things that lam expected to learn.— 
They’ll never do any good. I am not 
expected to get my living as a surveyor, 
or measurer, or sea captain.”’ 

“How are you going to get your liv. 
ing, Herbert?” his young friend asked in 
a quiet tone, as t.e looked up in his face. 

“Why, |’m going to learn a trade, or at 
least father says | am.” 

“And soam I,” replied William. “And 
yet my father wishes me to learn every- 
thing that I can, for he assures me that it 
will be useful some time or other in my 
life.” 

“I?m sure | can’t see what use I’m ev- 
er golng to make, as a saddler, of alge- 
bra and surveying.” 

“Still if we can’t see it, Herbert, per- 
haps our fathers can, for they are older 
and wiser than we are. And we should 
endeavor to learn simply because they 
wish us to, if in everything we are ex- 
pected to study, we do not see clearly the 
use.”’ 


“{ can’t feel so,’”? Herbert replied, toss- 
ing his head, “and I don’t believe that my 
father sees any more clearly than | do 
the use of all this.’’ 

“You are wrong to talk so,” his friend 
said in a serious tone; “I would not think 
as you do for all the world. Our fathers 
know what is best for us, end df we do 
not confide in them we will surely go 
wrong.” 


“1 am not afraid,” responded Herbert, 
closing the book over which he had been 
poring reluctantly for half an hour, in the . 
vain attempt to fix a lesson on his unwill- 
ing memory; and taking some marbles 
from his pocket commenced amusing 
himself with them. 


William said no more, but turned to 
his lesson with earnest attention. The’ 
difference in the character of these two 
boys is too plainly indicated in the brief 
conversation we have recorded to need 
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any further illustration. ‘To their teach- 
er it was evident, in numerous _particu- 
lars in their conduct, their habits and 
manners. William recited his lessons 
correctly, while Herbert never learned a 
task well. One was always punctual at 
school, the other a loiterer by the way. 
William’s books were always taken care 
of; Herbert’s soiled, torn, disfigured and 


broken externally and internally. 
* o * + oe + 








As men at the age of 35 we will again 
present them to the reader- Mr. Whee- 
ler is an intelligent merchant in active 
business, while Mr. Allen is a journey- 
man mechanic, poor, in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, and possessing but a small 
share of general information. 

“How do you do, Mr. Allen?” said the 
merchant, as he entered the counting 
room of the former. The contrast in 
their appearance was very great. The 
merchant was well dressed, and had a 
cheerful look, while the other was poorly 
clad, and seemed sad and dejected. 


‘I can’t say that I do very well, Mr. 
Wheeler,’ replied the mechanic in a tone 
of despondency. ‘Work is very dull, and 
wages very low, and with so large a fam- 
ily as 1 have, it is tough enough to get 
along under the best circumstance.’ 


‘I’m really sorry to hear you say so, 
Mr. Allen,’ replied the merchant in a ve- 
ry kind tone ; ‘how much can you earn 
now?’ 

‘If I had steady work I could earn 9 
or 10 dollars a week. But our business 
is very bad; the substitution of steam en- 
gines on railroads for horses on turn- 
pikes, has broker in seriously upon the 
harness making business. The conse- 
quence is, that | do not average $6 a week 
the year round.’ 

‘ls it possible that the railroads have 
wrought such a change in your business? 

‘Yes, the harness making branch of it; 
especially in large cities like this, where 
the heavy wagon trade is almost entirely 
broken up.’ 

‘Did you say that $6. week were all 
that you could average?’ 

‘Yes sir.’ 

‘How large is your family? 

‘I have five children sir.’ 

‘Five children and $6 a week!’ 


‘That is all, sir, but $6 will not support 


mind. 
now as ignorant of surveying as if 1 had 
never taken a lesson on the subject.’ 


chant replied in real concern. 
were a good accountan!, I might perhaps 








them, and | am in consequence going be- 
hind hand.’ 

‘You ought to try to get into some oth- 
er business.’ : 

‘But I don’t know any other.’ 

The merchant mused for a while, and 
then said— 

‘Perhaps | can get you into something 
better. 1 am president of a newly pro- 


jected railroad, and we are about putting 


on the line a company of engineers, for 
the purpose of surveying and engineer- 
ing, and as you studied those sciences at 
school the same time I did, and | suppose 
still have a correct knowledge of both, I 
will use my influence to have you ap- 
pointed surveyor. The engineer is al- 
ready chosen and at my desire, will give 


you all requisite instructions until you 


revive your early knowledge of these 
matters. The salary is one hundred dol- 
lars per month.’ 

A shadow still darker than that which 
before rested there, fell upon the face of 
the mechanic. 

‘Alas sir,’ hesaid, | have not the slight- 
est knowledge. It is true I studied it, or 
rather pretended to study it at school,but 
it made no permanent impression on my 
I saw no use in it then, and am 


‘Iam very sorry, Mr. Allen,’ the mer- 
‘If you 


get you into a store. 
pacity in this respect?’ 

‘[ ought to have been a good account- 
ant, sir, for I studied mathematics long 
enough; but I took but little interest in 
figures, and now, although was many 
months at school, pretending to study 
book-keeping, am utterly incapable of ta- 
king charge of a set of books.’ 

‘Such being the case, Mr. Allen, I real- 
ly do not know what Ican do with you. 
But stay! I am about sending out an as- 
sorted cargo to Buenos Ayres, and thence 
round to Callao, and want a man to su- 
perintend who can speak the Spanish lan- 
guage. I remember we studied Spanish 
together. Would you be willing to leave 
your family and go? the wages will be 
$100 per month.’ : 

‘| have forgotten all my Spanish, sir; I 
did not see any use of it while at school, 


What is your ca- 
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ont Meenaline it sniilin no impression on 
my mind.’ 
The merchant, 


really coneerned for 


the poor mechanic, again thought of some | 
Atlength he said— | 


wav to serve him. 

‘I can think of but one thing that you 
can do, Mr. 
much better than vour present employ- 
ment. It isa service for which ordinary | 
persons are employed, that of chain car- 
rying to the surveyor on the proposed 
railroad expedition.’ 

‘What are the wages, sir?’ 

“Thirty-five collars a month.’ 

‘And found?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘{ will certainly accept it thankfully,’ 
the man said. ‘It will be better than my 
present employment.’ 

‘Then make yourself ready at once, 
for the company will startin a week.’ 

‘I will be ready, sir,’ replied the poor 
man, and then withdrew.’ 


In a week the company of engineers 


started, as Mr. Allen with them as chain | 
taken | 


carrier; when, had he as a_ boy, 
the edvice of his parents and friends, and 
stored up in his memory what they wish- | 
ed him to learn, he might have filled the 
surveyor's office at more than doubl: the 
wages paid him as chain carrier. Ln- 
deed, we cannot tell how high a _ position 
of eeahsliinas he might have held, had he | 


improved all the opportunities afforded | 
But he perceived the | 


him in his youth. 
use of learning too late. 


Children and youth cannot possibly 
know as well as their parents, guardians, 
and teachers, what is best for them. 


Men who arein active contact with | 


the world, know that the more extensive 
their knowledge on all subjects, the more 
useful they can be to others; and the 
higher and more important use to society 
they are fitted to perform, the greater the | 
return to themselves, in wealth and hon- 
or. 


Crriovus Epitrapn.—Ina village church yard, 
near Thornton, in Engtand, is a stone to the 
memory of the builder of the church, with this | 
inscription: 

Here lies John Trollop, 

Who made these stones to rol lup, 
When the Almighty took his seul up, 
His body weut to fill this hole up. 


Allen. and that will not be | 





Washerwomen. 


Hard is the lot of poor washerwomen. 
Well do they earn the small pittance 
they receive, by standing all day at the 
|tub. Hard is their fate. With families 

on their hands, with no husbands to pro- 
vide for their wants, who does not pity 
' them? who but you, young miss, who 
have just answ ered with scorn, a va 
question put to you by one of this class? 
Do you think, because she is obliged to 
wash for your mother, that her sensibili- 
_ties are deadened?—that her aflections 
are dried up, and that she is the offscour- 
ing of earth? No—no—she felt most 
keenly the improper reply you made.— 
/ She had too much good sense to box 
yonr ears, which punishment you richly 
deserved, and not asound escaped from 
her lips: Let us tell you, proud miss, 
that poor washerwomen was once as 
comfortably situated as vonrself. She 
had parents to love her, and when she 
was married, but few were happier than 
she. But a series of reverses placed her 
_where she is. Her parents and ber hus- 
band died; and she had no other course 
_ to pursue, to obtain a support for herself 
and young children, than to go out and 
| wash. Is she less to be respected on this 
'account? No, proud miss, she should 
_be more respected. Hundreds live on 
charity, who will not in the least exert 
themselves to obtain the necessaries of 
life. Inthe future, who can tell what 
your destiny may be. We can point to 
many a poor washerwoman, whose pros- 
pects once were as good as yours. Re- 
flect on your conduct, and never, while 
you breathe, speak unkindly to those who 
are obliged to work for a living—no mat- 
ter how humble their occupations may 
be. On the contrary, do all in your 
power to make them happy. Encourage 
them in what they do—speak pleasantly 
| to their children, and make them feel 
that they have at least one kind friend in 
| the world. ‘Thus you and they will be 
happy, and if it ever should be yeur lot 
to bé reduced in life, her children may 
have it in their power to wipe the tear of 
sorrow from your eye, and pour the balm 
of consolation in your heart. 


were 


OS> Moderation is ‘tsb silken string rnnning 
through the pearl chain o of all virtuas. 
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Michigan—An Or Tei nal Poe m. 





BY A STUDENT OF WESLEY 


(Continued from No. 7, Page 151.) 
Vermont, her brave Green Mo intain race 
Has sent, our forests to subdue; 

And Massachusetts’ yeormen place 
New altars, to “Their pilgrim band,” 
Upon our shores;—and®here renew 
The pledge to be to freedom trne; 

In weal, or wo, firmly to stand, 

A rampart round*their native land. 
Here all,—of every land are free, 

And none to tvrants bow the knee; 
But boldly tread the blooming sod, 
Nor yield allegiance, but to God. 


Onward these peaceful heroes tread, 
But not to wars ensanguined plain; 
Nor seek to wreathe about their heads, 
A chaplet won o’er heaps of slain, 

A nobler warfare far they wage; 
They strive with nature's wildest rage: 
And on our hills. and vale s. and plains, 
Win, from the forest, new domains. 
Beneath their strok: 8, the forests bow, 
And their long held dominion, yield 

Their weapons are the aze, and plow; 
Their victory, a fruitful field. 

No smoking ruins in their path, 

Tell of the fell invaders wri ith; 

No widows wail, no orphans cries, 

To heaven, invoking vengeane, rise— 
But, with a more than m igic hand 
Conjured to being;—cities cond 

Upon our shores, —By every stream, 
Where yesterday the forest dark, 

Lay undisturbed,—fair villas mark 

The bright expanse.—and on the scene 
Throw beauty;—While o’er hill and plain; 
And valley, smile the waving grain; 

And cottages, each wayside bless, 

To tell of peace and happiness. 

Religion, learning, virtue, join 

Their richest blessings to combine; 

While peaceand plenty, banish wo, 

And make a paradise below. 

The village church-spire rising high, 
Points faith to realms above the sky; 
While near fair learning’s sacred halls, 
The mind to lofty conflict calls; 

And fame’s fresh wreath, to hope afar, 
Beams brightly as its gui ling star. 


Long may our state by virtue blest, 
Beam the bright day-star of the west: 
By valor guarded, ever be 

The chosen home of liberty. 

May Albion’s pride; this much loved spot, 
Ne’er by its children be forgot: 

But ever, as from year to year, 

The friends of learning gather here; 
And with kind look a.d friendly smile, 
The students heart, of care beguile; 
May they, upon our banners fold, 
Progressions watchword—still behold; 
Emblazoned there in living light, 

For truth and virtue, and the right; 
And in the front of freedom’s war 

Our motto bearer,—" Excelsior.” 
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For the Family Favorite 


Domestic Morals. 


BY MRS. SPECTATOR. 

In our attentions upon the great themes 
of science and morals, perhaps we over- 
look the lesser morals of every day lite. 
At all events, there is need of improve- 
ment in the family circle. 

Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. visiting at the 
house of Mrs. C 

Mrs. A.—We have very good sleigh- 
ing now, have you enj joyed it any, Mrs. 
U. 

Mrs. C.—O, no! I have no opportu- 
nity for pleasure-riding. If my husband’s 
business happens to call him out into the 
country, I can go; but he never leaves 
his business for my gratification 

Mrs. B.—I see you have your house 
completed, Mrs. C. 

Mrs. C.—Yes, at last, my patience 
has been completely worn out by such 
long delay. Mr. C. is so slow about eve- 
ry thing he does, [ had been more than 
half a mind to assume the lead of busi- 
ness myself. 1 could have finished it 
long ago. I have been heartily tired of 
the clatter of hammers, the creaking of 
saws, and the filth-of masons. If Mr. 
C. had engaged hands enough it might 
have been finishei last summer. It was 
never my wish to move into it till it was 
all done ; but Mr. C. said we were pay- 
ing one hundred and fifty dollars rent, 
and, as soon as two rooms were finished 
he thought we had better move in, and, 
of course, he must have his way. Will 
you walk into the other apartments, la- 
dies? Here is the parlor. 

Mrs. A.—Delightful room—so light, 
and finished with so much taste. 

Mrs. C.—Yes; but Mr. C. would 
have two sides filled up with windows ; 
so that he could gratify his notions re- 
specting ventilation—he must have eve- 
ry room in the house so that he can | ave 
a free circulation of air through it. You 
see there is no place for the sofa or pia- 
no only right by a window; and it is 
so light that every speck of dust on the 
carpet or furniture shows. ‘Then, what 
a carpet, gay and costly as itis. | think 
the manufacturer must have had a very 
small bump of colors or very poor taste 
invarranging them—and, I wonder that 
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Mr. C. did not know better than to make | alone every evening. I suppose if I 
such a selection. | was really very sick he would attend to 
Here is our sleeping room. We have | me asa matter of duty ; but he is so 
a stove in it to use in case of sickness. | unteeling he never thinks J am unwell 
For my part, I like to have a warm room | unless I am confined to my bed. 
to retire in. Mr. C. says retiring and ri- | Mrs. A.—TI see here are some num- 
sing in a cold room compels a person to | bers of the Lady’s Book ; do you take 
take Dr. Franklin’s cold air bath, which | it ? 
is very invigorating to the health; andif{ Mrs. C.—Those are ga few numbers 
we commence sleeping in a warm room | which I purchased at the book store. | 
under covering suited to the temperature | have long desired to take that or Gra- 
of the room, when it becomes cold, we, | ham’s Magazine, or some other of that 
being thinly covered and a sleep, will ih but Mr. C. thinks we must take 





take cold. 1 proposed to obviate this dif- | the church periodicals, and so I have on- 
ficulty by using a self-regulating stove, | ly the Ladies’ Repository and Family 
which would keep fire through the night. | Favorite. 
He thinks breathing constantly warm air, Mrs. B.—IJ am really surprised to 
very injurious to the lungs ; besides, he | hear a member of the Methodist Church 
says, we acquire a sensibility to atmos- | speak so lightly of the Repository, and 
pheric changes which increases our lia- | still more surprised that she should wish 
bility to take cold when we go out. to lay it aside for works of fancy and fic- 
Mrs. B.—I think Mr. C’.s reasoning | tion. For my part, aside from church 
very consistent; although not quite as | preferences, I think there is no work for 
agreeable to the feelings as your plan.— | ladies of equal merit published in the 
But such is our condition in this world | United States. It may not afford quite 
that we must deny ourselves the gratifi- | so much gratification to that sickly sen- 
cation of our appetites and inclinations | timentality which is a too prominent 
in order to the enjoyment of health as | trait in the character of many of our la- 
well as religion. And it becomes us | dies, but it affords a larger variety in its 
as reasonable creatures to forego present | matter and style than any of them. And 
temporary enjoyment, if by so doing we | instead of cultivating those faculties 
can enhance the general welfare of our- | which are the ridicule and disgus. of the 
selves or others. wise and good, it strengthens the intel- 
Mrs. C.—And here he had to take for | lect, stores the mind with a fund of use- 
a bathing room what I wanted for astore | ful information, exalts and ennobles the 
closet—and he and little Willie take the | faculties of the mind and improves the 
douch every morning—but you don’t | morals. In the real literary and moral 
catch me there. merit of its contents, it is unsurpassed 
Mrs, A.—Were you present at the | by any cotemporary periodical. Yet such 
concert last evening, Mrs. C. a work you wish to lay aside for those 
Mrs. C.—I was not. I had anticipa- | magazines of folly, sensuality and sin. 
ted much pleasure in attending, but the | [ have no sympathy to waste on imagi- 
Rev. Mr. D. happened in town yester- | nary scenes of suffering, when real in- 
day and was invited to preach in our | stances of human wo crowd themselves 
church last evening. And Mr. C. of | upon me at every corner of the street-— 
course, could not go to a concert when | when the wail of famishing nations sounds 
there wes preaching in our church, how- | from distaut lands, and when heathen 
ever much his wife might desire it. Per- | darkness rests on half the world and 
haps I could not have gone if there had | calls for sympathy and effort. I have 
been no meeting, unless I had gone | no tears to shed for broken hearted hero- 
alone. Mr. C. is so acquisitive, or on | ines of fancy when the influence of the 
some account so attached to his business, | scourge of war with its widows, orphans 
that every thing but his religion is sub- | and worse than widowed mothers, rests 
servient to it, and it is very rarely that I | upon my native land ; and when slavery 
can get him to leave it to go with me to | binds in perpetual degradation and moral 
a party or any place of amusement.— | darkness millions of my fellow country- 
And, sick or well, [ must stay at home ‘men. I have no time to spend in worse 





than useless reading, when I have not 
half the time necessary to accomplish 
my Master’s business—when there are 
so many unconverted souls in our midst 
hasting toa grave of dark and endless 
night—when there are so many oppor- 
tunities for moral exercise and useful la- 
bor. Do not think of giving up the Re- 
pository. 

Mrs. C.—We take the Christian Ad- 
vocate and the Family Favorite. I could 
not think of stopping these. I thought 
this was religious reading enough, and I 
would like to take one fashionable peri- 
odical to lay on the table to entertain 
company. 

Mrs. B.—Then you wish to entertain 
company with what, you intimate by this 
remark, you would not read yourself-— 
place before company a dish too poison- 
ous for yourself to eat. And I think you 
have a very mistaken idea of fashion, — 
If you would take those papers because 
they are fashionable, you might frequent 
the ball and the theatre because they are 
fashionable, and your husband might find 
a favorite retreat in the haunts of intem- 
perance and vice. To me nothing is 
fashionable that is not good and useful. 

Tea is announced—company seated at 
table, Mr. C. with them. 

Mrs. C.—I hope ladies you will par- 
don the dress of my husband—he is so 
indifferent to his personal appearance 
that I can scarcely contain myself some- 
times. Why did you not change your 
linen and brush your coat before coming 
to the table, Mr. C. O! pressure of bu- 
siness is always your excuse. 

Mrs. C.—Mr. C. can you prepare the 
sleigh and take these ladies and myself 
riding after tea ? 

Mr. C.—Indeed I should be very hap- 
py to do so—but there is to be a meeting 
of the official members of the church 
this evening, at which some important 
business is to be transacted, and perhaps 
my absence would be inexcusable. 

Mrs. C.—O yes! at any body’s ser- 
vice but your wife’s—ready to do any 
person’s pleasure but mine ? 

Mr. C. gone. 

Mrs. A.—Well, really, Mrs. C. l 
should think from your conversation this 
afternoon that your husband was.a very 
bad man. Pardon the plainness of my 
remarks ; but I suppose the remarks 
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will not offend you, for it is saying only 
what you have intimated several times. 
Surely a man that is ready to serve every 
person but his wife—a man that crosses 
and opposes her in every wish, that 
makes no effort to accommodate and 
please her—that takes no care of her 
when she is sick—that is “so unfeeling” 
&c., is a very bad husband, if not a bad 
man. If I had such aone [ think I should 
pretty soon begin to look out for a new 
home, if I could not reclaim him. 

Mrs. B.—I think, Mrs. A., that you 
have obtained a mistaken impression-— 
Mr. C. has lived in our place several 
years and is known to be one of the best 
of men. There is no man here more 
respeeted, and nore more universally es- 
teemed than he. But can scarcely see 
how two persons whose opinions differ 
so much on every point as Mr. and Mrs. 
C.s’ do, happened to get together ; and 
certainly such opposition of interest and 
desire must destroy that union of feeling 
which is necessary to uninterrupted con- 
nubial enjoyment. 

Mrs. C.—Indeed Mrs. B. you are 
getting quite in love with my husband, 
but you don’t know him quite as well as 
I do. However, Mr. C. and I never 
quarrel ; for | always give up and let 
him have his way. 

Mrs. A.—lI do not think it is the duty 
of a woman to always give up to a man. 
I think she should be indulged in some 
of her wishes, preferences and opinions. 

Mrs. B.—It is not necessary for ei- 
ther to give up to the other, Strictly 
speaking ; but both yield to reason.— 
Ascertain what is right and reasonable 
in the case, and the one that varies from 
that, change so as to accord with it—and 
if both vary from it, both yield and come 
to that standard. 

Mrs. A.--It is difficult always to as- 
certain what is reasonable. Questions 
may arise that will require a decision be- 
fore reason can have time to weigh all 
the connections, all the causes and ef- 
fects ; and people's minds differ so great- 
ly in their opinions of right that they 
are influenced by something besides rea- 
son in their decision—selfish interest, 
personal enjoyment—feeling and desire 
bias the judgment, and govern the action. 
If we can lay all these aside and consid- 
er the question itself separated from our- 
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pect to perform or enjoy in it; or if we 
would invert our relations to each other 
in imagination—place ourselves in our 
opponent’s place and he in ours, much 
fewer differences would disturb the flow 
of domestic quiet. And if we would 
test our desires by these rules before 
making a request, and then time our re- 
quests right, when the person addressed 
is not perplexed or greatly engrossed 
with business or study, requests address- 
ed to such a man as Mr. C. is, would be 
very seldom denied. And if we would 
be thus reasonable in our desires an- 
other step might be taken. Each might 
not only love the other as se!f, but each 
might labor to perform the will, wishes 
and pleasure of the other in preference 
to his own. 

Mrs. C.—Such a process appears ve- 
ry well in theory ; but its application to 
common life, | think, would be attended 
with much difficulty. 

Mrs. B.—It would require constant 
effort, the entire sacrifice of self-will, 
much self-denial, humility, forbearance 
and charity—in short, it would require 
an exercise of all the virtues that shou'd 
adorn the christian character. But it 
would not be lost to her who should make 
the effort beside the influence it would 
have on her temporal enjoyment ; for it 
is precisely the same course of self-dis- 
cipline which every christian must un- 
dergotim order to live in proper relasion 
to herGrod—in order to live a life of ho- 
linegs. 

Mrs. A.—Your very philosophic ideas 
suggest to me the question—how can 
two persons both enjoy religion and live 
in a state of constant disagreement ! 

Mrs. B.—A question that [ will not 
attempt to answer. 

Mrs. C.—I think that wives would 
fare rather hard if they should adopt this 
course, 

Mrs. B.—The plan supposes that both 
pursue it; and I think the wives of all 
good nien would fare better whether there 
was a mutual agreement on the plan or 
not, than they would if they were con- 
stantly contending for themselves. 

Company gone, and Mr. and Mrs, C. 
alone. 

Mr. C.—How did you enjoy your 

ompany to-day, Mrs. C ? 


selves—separate from the part we ex- 
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Mrs. C —Very well, They took the 


liberty to give me quite extensive lessons 
in domestic morals; and I think Mrs. 
B. is rather rigid. Mrs. A. displeased 
me a little by one remark she made ; she 
said she thought you were a very bad 
man. 

Mr. C.—What made Mrs, A. think 
that | am a bad man? she has been in 
the place only a few weeks, and never 
saw me until to-day. 

Mrs. C.—I suppose it was what was 
said here this afternoon: perhaps partly 
because you would not take us riding to- 
night—and because you would not do as 
I desired you to. 

Mr. C.—Now which over-balances, 
the pleasure you experience in telling 
me that Mrs. A. thinks I am a bad man 
because | would not do as you desired 
me to, or the pain of having her think 
that | am a bad husband ? You see what 
I am getting at. Mrs. A. thinks lama 
bad man because you have told her so 
many of my faults. And what satisfac- 
tion can it be to you to expose my faults, 
unless it is to get some one to agree with 
you in opposition to me, in order to have 
an argument of authority for the next 
occasion. But | will not animadvert too 
severely upon your motives. Indeed I 
sappose you had no particular motive, 
but did so in obedience to a habit which 
you have acquired, perhaps by endeavor- 
ing to avoid the other extreme into which 
some women have fallen, of constantly 
eulogizing their husbands. But you see 
that the effect has been, in Mrs. A.’s 
mind to establish the belief that I am a 
bad man, and in Mrs. B.’s mind the opin- 
ion that we do not live happily together. 
I do not intend to deny my faults—every 
one has faults, and an acquaintance of 
years may know them. But if all, or 
many of the faults a person possesses 
are presented to a stranger in one after- 
noon, interspersed with few redeeming 
qualities, the effect will be such as it has 
been in Mrs, A.’s mind. Now our in- 
terests are so blended that you can say 
nothing against me that will not reflect 
more or less on yourself. Certainly I 
can never desire to expose your faults 
to the public gaze, nay | could wish that 
you exposed them less yourself. And 
nothing could pain me more than to hear 
others speak disrespectfully of you.— 


| 
| 
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An insult to myself I could bear with 
much more calmness. 1 wish that all 
the world might see in you a perfect 
embodiment of virtue and loveliness, and 


| suppose you wish no less of me. Then | 


let us refrain from language of com- 
plaining. Let us apologize, if need be, 
rather than expose each other’s faults.— 
If you discover any thing in my con- 


duct that is wrong, when we are alone, | 


tell me of it kindly. And with my self- 
control, assisted by your mild admoni- 
tions, and the aid of divine grace, per- 
haps | will be able to reform. 

Mrs. C.—Really, moral lessons flow 
in upon me to-day from every source ; 
but I will take it kindly ; I see my error, 
and will try to be more contented and 
cautious, 
a half penitent and half sarcastic air— 
but cooling a little, and thinking again 
with brim full eyes, she kissed her < mia- 
ble Lord, and though she often sinned 
again in the same way, under the force 
of a bad habit, long strengthened by in- 
dulgence, yet she never after sinned as 
much, for the timely lesson was remem- 
bered, and she is now almost wholly re- 
formed, 


ee 


For the Family Favorite. 


THE BOAT RIDE. 
BY ARGENES. 


We pushed from shore upon the silent, flow- 
ing waters of the St. Clair, as they reflected in 
their mirror depths the gorgeous beauties of a 
summer sunset. We gayly struck our oars, 
unflinching from the task, unwearied by the la- 
bor, because of the freight our vessel bore—trom 
the thought of those whose happiness our ef- 
forts might enhance. We were cheered too by 
the veice of melody as the ladies sung the Mal- 
tese boatman’s song, and 


“ Our voices kept tune and our oars kept time,” 


and our hearts kept. We passed rapidly 
by the long row of buildings that crown the 
high banks of the river and turning then, bore 
on, bearing behind us in lovely view the village 
of Mt. Clemons. ‘The'sun bad just retired from 
his day-lit tour of gladness through an uncloud- 
ed sky, gilding still the spires of the churches, 
and dressing in gaudy tints of beauty the west- 
ern sky. The evening Zephyr, stealing from 
the shades where he had slept securely hid from 
the piercing rays of Aurora, now fanned onr 
cheeks and filled our sails and bore us sweetly 
on; while the distant sounds of busy man, and 
running brooks and leafy grove, and evening 





This was said by Mrs. C. with | 





| soothing delights that ever filled the mind of the 
| musing child of song, as he sat behind the silve- 
| ry curtain of twilight and poured his soul in 
| poetry. But we were too glad to muse—too 
| happy in ourselves and our society to taste these 
| solter sweets of nature only as they might add 
to other joys and Jenc a sweetning flavor to our 
feast of cheerfulness. As we saw our lovely 
| village in the distance receding from our view, 
the song was suggested to us, 


“ Isle of beauty fare tivee well ;” 


| and again the voice of music was heard sound- 
| ing o’er the waters, 


“ Shades of evening close not o’er us, 
Leave our lonely bark awhile ; 

Morn indeed will sure restore us 
Yonder dim and distaut isle.” 


We had passed the cultivated fields and were 
now following the river as it wound its course 
through the darkness of the majestic forest.— 
Here and there along the shore gleamed the fire 
| around which was encamped the wandering In- 
dian ; who, aroused from his repose, answered 
to our glee with his wild wheep that echoed 
through the distant forest. Occasionally too we 
passed the hut of the fisherman ; dark and si- 
| lent, save when the watch-dog startl-d from his 
slumbers by these intruders of the night, bayed 
his trumpet warning. 
| And now, as we were gazing in the woods, 

we saw twinkling in beauty the pale eye of 
Cynthia, peeping from behind a tree as if to 
catch unseen perchance some freak of Cupid; 
or to see who was thus intruding with noisy 
glee upon the hour when all, perhaps this sage 
matron, who had tasted all she could of youth- 
ful joy. and seen so much of human folly, tho’t 
should be hushed in repose. But seeing she was 
discovered and caught in this act of spying, (the 
course of the river now changing) she stepped 
forth in all her beauty and presented her broad 
face opéniy to view. Thus lighted on our way, 
surrounded with all that could please in nature, 
and in our little bark all that heart could wish 
of gayety and mirth and social happiness, we 
glided on, unconscious of the lapse of time, 
thoughtless of the hour—no one whispering 
aught of home. Arriving now at a place in 
the river where the bank arose in a gradually 
ascending, clear, grass covered lawn, we landed 
and gathered our company on shore. Again the 
voice of music was heard echoing through the 
groves in the soug of 


“ Oft in the stilly night 

When moonbeams bright surround me, 
Fond mem’ry brings the light 

Of other days around me.” 


Thus was the mind direeted back to range in 
the mystic realtrs of memory, and we snw as 
we looked upon the broad face of the silvery 
moon, a page on which was recordet! many of 
the dearest gems in memoty’s casket. As we 
were thus gazing upon the moon end re-enjoy- 
ing the events of the past which the sight of 
her brought to-onr teeolleetion, she perceived 





songster lavished upon us all these sweet and | the anxiety.of ourthoughts, and thus addressed 


| 
1 
| 
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us. “JT have seen much ; but you have not time 
to listen to the stories persona! ambition might 
lead me to relate of the great events I have wit- 
nessed from creation’s earliest morning until 
now—of the rise and fall of nations, the de- 
struction of empires, ruin of cities, of wars, 
pestilence and death, ot midnight crime, of hu- 
man wo and human wickedness ; but I will re- 
mind you of some things I have witnessed in 
your experience.” This address she made to 
each. “I saw thee first and smiled upon thy 
features, and kissed thy cheek when thou wast 
lying in the cradle, and like an angel guardian 
Ihave watched over thee and wove for thee 
pleasing dreams that made thee smile. I have 
seen you oft in childbood mid your sporting 
gambuls in the summer evening air. I have 
seen you when more advanced, chase the rapid 
steed in jolly sleigh-ride. 1 have seen thee oft 
when pleasure lighted on thy brow all its joy- 
ousness. I have joined in sympathy with thee 
when cherished hopes lay blasted and expecta- 
tions withering in the dust. I have seen thy 
tears in midnight steal, perhaps from sympathy 
in others wo. I have seen thee when disease 
had borne thee down and bid thee talk with 
death. I have seen thee when in a strange land 
with no face but mine on which thou couldst 
look and recognise a friend. Then thou didst 
love to look on me as one thou hadst often seen, 
and talk with me of home and friends. Often 
have I seen thee too when, alone beneath the 
silent night, thou didst bend the knee and pour 
thy soul in devout and humble prayer. I have 
seen thee when hand in hand thou didst wander 
forth and talk of love, and—**Stop! stop, be 
still,” I heard from one of the company ; and 
Cynthia looked and saw the blush that kindled 
on the cheek of some, and, passing, proceeded. 
“ T see thee to-night, when thou art happy, and 
I will record in my journal an event on which 
thou wilt delight to look from future years. | 
will still be with thee, I will often visit thee, I 
will enjoy with thee thy pleasures, and bear 
with thee thy sorrows, and will lend the smi- 
ling influence of my illumination to cheer thy 
pathway, and enhance thy happiness. And 
when thou art no more [ will stili remember 
thee and as a mourning kindred nightly visit 
and illame thy humble grave, and kiss the flow- 
er that drops its tears of dew upon thy lowly 
pillow. And now night is advancing, as you 
see by my position in the heavens, and many a 
fond mother is already anxious in consequence 
of the long absence of her daughter, and you 
had better hasten home.?? We stepped upon 
our boat and while the notes of music in the 
song of the sea, “ What fairy-like music,” 
“ O’er the waters by moonlight, alternated and 
mingled with cheerful conversation, the rapid 
current of the stream bore us on, and we found 
ourselves soon, too soon, at our landing place. 


LN 








{Deacon Perquirk, a staunch temperance 
man, accidentally swallowing a rousing tumb- 
ler of gin the other day, was asked how he felt 
after it. ‘How did1 feel?” said he, ‘why I 
felt as if 1 was setting on the roof ofa meeting 
house, and every shingle was a jewsharp.”’ 
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Jackson Davis on Death, 


From the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


We think our readers, who do not 
consider Mr. Davis, nor Mr. Anybody 
now living a trusty revealer of the se- 
crets of the ultra-mundane world, will yet 
read with interest the following descrip- 
tion of a parting of soul and body, as he 
supposed he saw it by spiritual percep- 
tion a short time since. His new work 
(The Great Harmonia,) is very superior 
instyle to “Nature’s Divine Revelations,” 
and this extract comes to us hardly infe- 
rior as a poem to “Queen Mab.” How- 
ever, let every one Judge. 


Death is but a door which opens to a 
new and more perfect existence. Itisa 
triumphal Arch through which man’s im- 
mortal spirit passes at the moment of 
leaving the auter world to depart for a 
higher, a sublimer, and and a more mag- 
nificent country. And there is really 
nothing more painful or repulsive in the 
natural process of dying (that which is 
not induced by disease or accident) than 
there is in passing into a quiet, dreamless 
slumber. The truthfulness of this pro- 
position is remarkably illustrated and 
confirmed by the following observations 
and investigations into the physilogical 
and psycolgical phenomen of death which 
my spirit was qualified to make upon the 
person of a diseased indvidual at the mo- 
ment of physiological dissolution. 


The patient was a female of about six- 
ty yearsof age. Nearly eight months 
previous to her death, she visited me for 
the purpose of receiving a medical ex- 
amination of her system. Although 
there were nosensations experienced by 
her, excepting a mere weekness or feeb- 
leness located in the duodenum, and a 
falling of palate, yet I discovered and dis- 
tinctly perceived that she would die with 
a cancerous disease of the stomach.— 
This examination was made about eight 
months previous tc her death. Having 
ascertained the certainty of her speedy 
removal from our earth, without perceiv- 
ing the precise period of her deprrture, 
(for | cannot spiriwally measure time or 
space, ) I internally resolved to be pres- 
ent and watch the progressive develop- 
ment of that interesting but much dread- 
ed phenomenon. Moved by this resolu- 
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tion, I at a late period, engaged board at 
her house, and officiated as her physician 

I saw that the physical organization 
could no longer subserve the diversified 
purposes or requirements of the Spirit- 
ual Principle. But the various internal 
organs of the body appeared to resist 
the withdrawal of the animating soul.— 
The inuscular system struggled to retain 
the element of Motion; the vascular sys- 
teme strove to retain the element of 
Life; the nervous system put forth all its 
power to retain the element of Sensation 
and the cerebal labor to retain the ele- 
ment of Intelligence. The body and 
the soul, like two friends, strongly resis- 
ted the various circumstances which ren- 
dered their eternal seperation imperative 
and absolute. ‘These internal conflicts 
gave rise to manifestations of what seem- 
ed to be to the material senses, the most 
thrilling and painful sensations, but I was 
unspeakably thankful and de ightful when 
1 perceived and realized the fact that 
these physical manifestations were indi- 
cations, not of pain or unhandiness, but 
simply that the Spirit was eternally dis- 
solving its copartnership with the materi- 
al organism. 

Now the head of the hody became 
suddenly enveloped in a fine—soft—mel. 
low—luminous atmosphere; and, as in- 
stantly, saw the cerebrum and cerebellum 
expand their most interior portions; I saw 
them discontinue their appropriate gal- 
vanic functions; and then | saw that they 
became highly charged with the vital el- 
ectricity and vital magnetism which per- 
meate subordinate systems and struc- 
tures. That is to say, the brain as a 
whole,suddenly declared itself to be ten- 
fold more positive, over the lesser por- 
tions of the body than it was during the 
period of health. ‘This phenomenon in- 
variably precedes spiritual dissolution. 

Now, the process of dying, or of the 
spirit’s departure from the body, was ful- 
ly commenceced. The brain began to 
attract the elements of electricity, of 
magnetism, of motion, of life, and of 
sensation into its various and numerous 
departments. ‘The head became inten- 
sely brilliant; and | particularly remar- 
ked_ that, just in the same proportion as 
the extremities of the organism grew 
dark and cold, the brain appeared light 
and glowing. 


Now I saw (in the mellow, spiritual at- 
mosphere that encircled her head,) the 
indistinct outlines of the formation of an- 
other head. ‘The reader should remem- 
ber that these supersensuous processes 
are not visible to any one except the 
spiritual perceptions be unfolded; for ma- 
terial eyes can only behold material 
things. ‘This is a law of nature. ‘This 
new head unfolded more and more dis- 
tinctly, and so indescribly compact and 
intensely brilliant did it become, that I 
could neither see through it nor gaze up- 
on it as steadily as | desired. While 
this spiritual head was being eliminated 
and organized from out ot and above the 
material head, I saw that the surrounding 
armoral atmosphere which had emanated 
from the material head, was in great 
commotion; but as the new head became 
more distinct and perfect, this atmos- 
phere gradually disappeared. This taught 
me that those armoral elements, which 
were, in the beginning of the metamor p- 
hosis, attracted from the system into the 
brain, and thence eliminated in the form 
of an atmosphere, were indissolubly uni- 
ted in accordance with the divine princi- 
ple of affinity in the universe, which 
pervades and destinates every particle of 
matter, and developed the spiritual head 
which I beheld. 

With inexpressible wonder, and with 
a heavenly and unutterable reverence, [ 
gazed upon the holy and harmonious pro- 
ceses that were going on before me. In 
the identical manner in which the spirit- 
ual head was eliminated and unchange- 
ably organized, I saw, unfolding, in their 
natural progressive order, the harmoni- 
ous development of the neck, the shoul- 
ders, the breast, and the entire spiritual 
organization. It appeared from _ this, 
even to unequivocal demonstration, that 
the innumerable particles of what might 
be termed unparticled matter which con- 
stitutes the man’s Spiritual principle, are 
constitutionally endowed with certain el- 
ective affinities, analagous to an immor- 
tal friendship. The innate tendencies, 
which the elements and essence of her 
soul manifested by uniting and organiz- 
ing themselves, were the efficient and 
imminent causes which unfolded and per- 
fected her spiritual organization. ‘The 
defect and deformities of her peysical 
body, were, in the spiritual body which I 
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saw thus developed, almost completely 
removed. In other words it seemed that 
those hereditary obstructions and influ- 
ences were now removed, which origi- 
nally arrested the full and proper devel- 
opment of her physical constitution; and 
therefore that her spiritual constitution, 
being elevated above those obstructions, 
was enabled to unfold and perfect itself 
in accordance with the universal tenden- 
cies of all created things. 

While this spiritual formation was go- 
ing on, which was perfectly visible to 
my spiritual perceptions, the material 
body manifested 
observing individuals in the room, many 
symptoms of uneasiness, and pain; but 
these indications were totally deceptive; 
they were wholly caused by the depar- 
ture of the vital and spiritual forces trom 
the extremities and viscera and the brain 
and thence into the ascending organism. 

The spirit arose at right angles over 
the head or brain of the deserted body.— 
But immediately previous to the final dis- 
solution of the relationship which had 
for so many years subsisted between the 


two spiritual and material bodies, [ saw— | 
playing energetically between the feet of 


the elevated spiritual body, and the head 
of the prostrate physical body—a bright 
stream or current of vital electricity.— 
This taught me that what is customarily 
termed Death is but a Birth of a spirit 
from a Jower into a higher state; that an 
inferior body and mode of existence are 
exchanged for a superior body and cor- 


to the outer vision of | 


| It is not proper that a body should be 

| deposited in the earth until after decom- 

| position has positively commenced; for 
| should there be no positive evidences of 
| such structural change, even though lile 
seems sureiy to have departed, it is not 
| right to consign the body to the grave. 

The unmbilical life cord, of which | 

speak, is sometimes not severed, but is 
drawn out into the finest possible medi- 
um of sympathies connected between the 
bodies and the spirit. ‘This is invaria- 

bly the case when individuals apparently 
die, and after being absent for a few 
| days or hours, return as from a peaceful 
| journey, to relate their spiritual experi- 
'ence. Such phenomena are moderately 

| termed ‘T'rances, Catalepsy, Somnambul- 
|ism and spiritual Extassi. ‘There are 
| many different stages of diversions, and 
subdiversions of these states. But when 
| the spirit is arrested in its flight from the 
| 
| 





body, and when it is held in a transition- 
al or meditorial state, for only a few 
hours or minutes then the mind seldom 
retains a recollection of its experience— 
this state of forgetfulness seems toa sup- 
erficial observer, like annihilation; and 
this occasional suspicion of conscious- 
ness (or memory) is frequently made the 
foundation of many ana: gument against 
the soul’s immortal existence. It is 
when the spirit entirely leaves the body 
—only retaining proprietorship over it, 
through the medium of the universal um- 
bilical thread or electric wire, as it might 
be called—that the soul is enabled to ab- 





| 
| responding endowment and eapabili- | andon its earthly tenement and interest 
| ties of happiness. I learned that the cor- | for many hours énd days, and afterwards 
| respondence between the birth of a child | return to the earth, laden with bright and 
into this world, and the birth of the spirit | happy memories. 
| from the material body into the higher As soon as the spirit, whose departing | 
world, is absolute and complete—-even | hour 1| thus watched, was wholly disen- 
to the umbilical cord, which was repres- | gaged from the tenacious physical body, 
| ented by the thread of vital electricity, | directed my attention to the movements 
| which, for a few minutes existed betw- | and emotions of the former; and I saw 
een, and connecied the two organtsmsto- | her begin to breathe the most interior | 
| gether. And herel perceived, what I | or spiritual portion of the surrounding 
| * had never before obtained knowledge of, | terrestial atmosphere. (The reader will 
| that a small portion of this vital electrical | find an explanation of what js meant by 
| element returned to the deserted body, | the “interior portions of the terrestrial at- 
| immediately subsequent to the seperation | mosphere,” by referring to the consid- 
| of the umbilical thread;: nd that portion | eration of “air as a medium,” to be found 
| of this element which passed back to the | in the pathological department of this 
| earthly organization, instantly diffused | volume.) At first it seemed with difli- 
itself through the entire structure, and | culty that she could breath the new me- 
thus prevented immediate decomposition. dium; but in a few seconds, she inhaled 
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the spiritual elements of nature, with the 
greatest possible ease and delight. And 
now I saw that she was in the posses- 
sion of external and physical propor- 
tions, which were identical, in every pos- 
sible particular—improved and _beauti- 
fied—with those portions that character- 
ized her earthly organization. That is 
to say, she possessed a heart, a stomach, 
a liver, lungs, &c., &c , just as her nat- 
ural body did previous to (not her, but) 
its death. This is 9 wonderful, and con- 
soling truth! ButI saw that the improve- 
ments which were wrought upon, and in 
her spiritual organization, were not so 
particular and through as to destroy or 
transcend her personality; nor did they 
materiallyalter her natural appearance or 
earthly characteristics. So much like 
her former self was she, that, had her 
friendly beheld her(as I did)they certainly 
would have exclaimed—as we often do 
upon their return to a long absent friend, 
who leaves us in illness and returns in 
health—“Why, how well you look! how 
improved you are!”—such were the na- 
ture—most beautifying in their extent— 
of theimprovements that were wrought 
upon her. 

Tue excessive weeping and lamenta- 
tion of friends and relatives over the ex- 
ternal form of one departed are mainly 
caused by the sensurous and superficial 
mode in which the majority of mankind 
view the phenomenon of death. For 
with few exceptions, the race is so con- 
ditioned and educated on the earth—not 
yet having progressed to where “whatso- 
ever is hid shall be revealed’’—realizing 
only through the medium of the natural 
senses the nearness of the beloved— 
watching and comprehending only the 
external signs and processes of physical 
dissolution—supposing this contortion to 
indicate pain, and that expression to in- 
dicate anguish—I say the race is so sit- 
uated and educated, that death of the bod- 
y (to the majority of earths inhabitants) 
in equivalent toan annihilation of the 
individual. But I would comfort the sup- 
erficial observer, and I can solemnly as- 
sure the inquirer after truth, that when 
an individual dies naturally, the spirit 
experiences no pain; nor should the ma- 
terial body be dissolved with disease, or 
crushed by the fearful avalanche, is the 
| individuality of the spirit deformed, or in 








the least degree obscured. Could you 
but turn your natural gaze from the life- 
less body, which can no longer gaze to 
the young look of love,and could your 
spiritual eye be opened; you would be- 
hold—standing in your midst a form, the 
same, but more beautiful and living! — 
Hence, there is great cause to rejoice at 
the birth of the spirit from this world in- 
to the inner sphere of Life—yea, it is 
far more reasonable and appropriate to 
weep at the majority of marriages which 
occur in ths world, then to lament when 
man’s immortal spirit es :apes. 

From its earthly form to live and un- 
fold in a higher and better country!— 
You may clothe yourselves with the habi- 
liments of wo when you consign at the 
alter a hear! to a living grave; or when 
you chain the soul to breathe an{ uncon- 
genial atmosphere; but robe yourselves 
with garments of light to honor the spir- 
its birth intoa higher life! 

The period required to accomplish the 
entire change which I saw was not far 
from two hours and a half; but this fur- 
nishes no rule as to the time required for 
every spirit to elevate and recognize it- 
self above the head of the outer form.— 
Without changing my position or spirit- 
ual perceptions, | continued to observe 
the movements of the newborn spirit. As 
soon as she became accustomed to the 
new elements which surrounded her, she 
decended from her elevated posiiion, 
which was immediately over the body, 
by an effort of the will-power, and direc- 
tly passed out of the door of the bed 
room, in which she had lain (in the mate- 
ria from) prostrated with disease for sev- 
eral weeks. 

It being in a summer month, the doors 
were all open, and her egress from the 
house was attended with no obstructions 
I saw her pass through the adjoining 
room, out of the door, and step from the 
house into the atmosphere! I was over- 
whelmed with delight and astonishment 
when, for the first time, 1 realized the 
universal truth that the spiritual organi- 
zation can tread the atmosphere, which, 
while in the covrser, earthly form, we 
breathe—so much more refined is man’s 
spiritual constitution. She walked in the 
atmosphere as easily and in same man- 
ner, as we tread the earth, and ascend an 
eminence. Immediately upon her emer- 
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gement from the house she was joined 

by two Triendly spirits from the spiritual 
country’ and after tenderly recongnizing 
and communing with each other, the’ 
three, in the most graceful manner began 
ascending obliquely through the etherial 


| The Pleading of Affection. 
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BY MRS. H. M. STEPHENS. 
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Love me darling—Love me! 
For my wild and wayward heart 
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envelopements of our globe. 

The walked so naturally and fraterna- 
turally together, that [ could scarcely re- 
alize the fact that they trod the air—they 
seemed to be walking up the side of a 
glorious but familiar mountain! I con- 
tinued to gaze upon them until the dis- 
tance shut them from my view, where 
upon [ returned to my external and ordi- 
nary condition, 

©, what a contrast! Instead of be- 
holding that beautiful and youthful un- 
folded spirit, 1 now saw, in common with 
those about me, the lifeless, cold, and 
shrouded organism of the caterpillar, 
which the joyous butterfly had so recent- 
ly abandoned! 


Oo PPPDPLAP OPAL LOI 


Enevish any American Pronunciation.— 
While in England, | was often reminded of the 
miserable pronunciation of the lower classes. — 
Take the whole population together, lam con- 
fident that the average standard of correct pro- 
nunciation is higher here than there. A London 
cockney is the most outlandish in his phrases 
and accents of any class of people it was ever 
my fortune to see. So of the great body of the 
people. The letter / is continually thrown away 
when it stands before a vowel, and when a vow- 
el stands at the head of a word, the letter h is in 
variably sounded before it. The cause of this I 
never could learn. There are in the English 
country as many different dialects as there are 
counties, or nearly so. I found it utterly impos- 
sible to understand laborers in their conversation 
in many parts. 

Of course there is nothing of this amoug the 
refined and literary. There, there isa better 
standard of pronunciation than in our ‘refined 
circles. Their modes are superior to ours.— 
There is quite a difference in the pronanciation 
of refined literary men in England and the same 
class here. There is more richness, fullness, 
precision, and carefalness in the English than in 
the American mode. We are slovenly, not 
only in our tone of voice and accentation, but in 
our expressions and phrases. Correct tastes dis- 
cover this fact at once, and it is the general re- 
mark of cultivated foreigners. The reason for 
this is that in our firstcircles the majority are 
those who achieve position with money, and are 
essentially as vulgar as the common people, and 
far more so. Their prowunciation is incorrect 
as well as their manners, and they influence 
others who naturally are more refined than they. 
[D. W. Bartlett. 





{> A fop is like a cinnamon tree, 
the bark is worth more than the body. 


Like Noah’s dove in search of rest, 
Will wander where thou art. 

Will hover round thee like a spell, 
Till by thy hand carress’d 

It folds its weary carry-worn wings, 
To nestle on thy breast. 


Love me, darling—Love me! 
When my soul was sick with strife, 

Thy soothing words have been the sun 
Thet warmed it into life, 

Thy breath called forth the passion flowers, 
That slumber’d ‘neath the ice . 

Of self-distrust, and now their bloom 
Makes earth a paradise. 


Love me, darling—Love me! 
Let thy dreams be all of me— 
Thy waking thought be round my path, 
As mine wii! cling to thee; 
But if—oh God, it cannot be, 
Yet, if thou shouldst grow cold 
And weary of my yearning love, 
Or think it over bold— 


Or if perchance, some fairer form 
Should claim thy traant eye— 
Thou’lt find me woman—proud and calm ; 
So leave me—Let me die! 
T’d not reclaim a truant heart 
Whose pulse had once grown cold; 
To write my name in princely halls 
With diamonds and with gold. 


Then love me—only love me! 
For I have no world but thee! 

And darksome clouds are in my sky— 
?Tis woman’s destiny. 

But let them frown: I heed them not, 
No fear can they impart, 

While thou art near with smiles to bend 
‘Hope’s rainbow round my heart, 





{> Time is a most valuable steed, 
which while we ride we cannot contro}; 
and which, if we do not well, * will cer- 
tainly throw us; lovers, in particular,who 
trifle with him, are sure afterwards to re- 
pent it. 
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{=> Want of sense renders some peo- 
ple obstinate, while wisdom makes them 
firm; since that which would be obstina- 
cy in a wrong cause becomes firmness 
in a right one. To discriminate between 
the two is often difficult. 


{(>> Nature’s beauties do not fade with 
her leaves, nor wither with her flowers. 
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The Heart's Charity. 











BY ELIZA COOK. 

A rich man walked abroad one tay, 

And a poor man walked the self-same way, 

When a pale and starving face came by, _ 

With a palid lip and a hopeless eye; — 

And that starving face presumed to stand, 

And ask for bread from the rich man’s hand; 

But the rich man sullenly looked askance, 

With a gathering frown and a doubtful glance. 

“| have nothing,’’ said he, ‘to give to you, 

Nor any such rogue of a canting crew; 

Get work, get work! I know full well 

The whining lies that beggars can tell.’? 

And he fastened his pocket, and on he went, 

With his soul untowehed, and his conscience 
content. 


Now this great owner of golden store 

Had built a church not long before, 

As noble a fane as man could raise, | 
And the world had given him thanks and praise; 
And all who beheld it lavished fame 

On his Christian gift and godly name. 


‘The poor man passed, and the white lips dared 

To ask of him if a mite could be spared; 

The poor man gazed on the beggar’s cheek, 

And saw what the white lips could not speak. 

He stood for a mement, but not to pause 

On the truth of the tale, or the parish laws. 

He was seeking to give—though it was but 
small— 

For a penny, a single penny was all; 

But he gave it with a kindly word, 

While the warmest pulse in his breast was stirr- 
ed; 

*T was a tiny seed his charity shed, 

But the white lips got a taste of bread, 

And the begear’s blessing hallowed the crust 

That came like a spring in the desert dust. 


The rich man and the poor man died, 

As all of us must, and they both were tried 

At the sacred Judgment seat ahove, 

For their thoughts of evil and deeds of love. 
The balance of Justice there was true, 

And fairly bestowed what fairly was due, 

And the two fresh comers through Heaven’s gate 
Stood there to learn their eternal fate. 

The recording angels told of things 

That fitted them both with kindred wings; 

But as they stood in the crystal light, 

The plumes of the rich man grew less bright. 
The angels knew by that shadowy sign. 

That the poor man’s work had been most divine; 
And they brocght the unerring scales to see 
What the rich man’s falling off could be. 


Full many deeds did the angels weigh, 

But the balance kept an even sway; 

And at last the church endowment laid 

With its thousands promised and thousands paid, 

With the thanks of prelates by its side, 

In the stately words of pious pride, 

And it weighed so much that the angels stood 

To see how the poor man could balance such 
ood. 

A cherub came and took his place 
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‘Blessed are they who from great gain, 
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By the empty scale with radiant grace. 
And he dropped the penny that had fed 
White starving lips with a crust of bread, 
The church endowment went up with the beam, 
And the whisper of the Great Supreme, 
As he beekoned the poor man to his throne, 
Was heard in this immortal tone— 


Give thorsands with a reasoning brain, 
But holier still shail be his part, 
Who gives one coin with pitying heavt.”’ 





For the Family Favorite. 
The old Indian Fort. 


BY MISS G. S. M. 


About one mile south-west of Niles lie the 
remains of a very ancient fortification, supposed 
to have been built during the French and Indian 
War, or about the time Detroit surrendered to 
the English. Of it we know but hittle save 
what tradition through the vista of receding 
years has handed down to us. It occupies a 
beautiful and commanding eminence, overlook- 
ing the picturesque and fertile valley of the St. 
Joseph tor a considerable distance, and presents 
the appearance of having been strongly fortified. 
Tradition says that here at one time flourished 
a large village where the red maa trod in his 
natural strength, and where peace and content- 
ment reigned until the hands of the whites 
drove them from their peaceful abodes, and set 
all the fiercer passions of their nature at war 
with each other. They were driven from their 
happy forest homes to seek far beyond the 
mighty and spreading waters of the Mississippi 
another place of rest, to fix anew their residence 
where the pale faces could not disturb their ro- 
mantic dwellings, or intrude upon their wood- 
land spots. And the anguish that pierced every 
heart as they were thus torn from their sunny 
homes and the scenes of past and happy days, 
no doubt was deep and unutterable. But we 
are digressing. There yet may be traced the 
ruins ot their rude bridge across the river, and 
also the ruins of their ancient and long deserted 
homes, and until recently there was an under- 
ground passage leading from the fort to the riv- 
er, where the Indians no doubt passed when the 
enemy were near. But it is po more, having 
been filled up with numerous rubbish, and ex- 
hibits together with other affecting memorials 
one monumental pile of past achievements.— 
Where now is heard the busy hum of work and 
industry, wes once seen the curling smoke of a 
thousand wigwams, and heard the joyous laugh 
of the dusky maiden. The white man’s plow 
now grates harshly over the hearthstones of a 
once mighty nation, and the quiet resting place 
of generations is broken up and the bones of 
great and good men left bleaching and unnoticed 
in the storm. It requires no great stretch of the 
imagination to stand on the ramparts of this 
old fort and re-people the vale below. Yonder 
may be seen the fields of waving corn, yonder 
may be seen the clear bubbling of the spring 
from whence the cooling beverage was dipped, 
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and there glide along with a calm, unruffled 
surface, the beautiful waters of the St. Joseph, 
dotted over with the canoes of the Indians as 
they pursue and catch the finny tribe. 

And there perchance in that retired and shady 
spot, is burning brightly the sacred council fire, 
around which are assembled the head chiets of 
the nation, cautiously deliberating on affairs of 
state, and setting examples of decision and de- 
corum which we in our enlightened age might 
well imitate. Again may be heard the lona 
shri]] laugh of joy, and the sweet prattle of in- 
nocence. But these are all gone, fled with the 
rapidity of time into a fathomless abyss from 
which they can never be recalled ; and were it 
not that our understanding refuses a bribe, we 
should call it all a dream, an empty visionary 
dream. The red man of the forest has dwindled 
away before the touch of the whites, until buta 
remnant remains, and that remnant is scattered 
far and wide, the sole remaining and broken 
vestige of a once powerful and mighty people. 
True, how have the mighty fallen. 

Where once the hardy son of the forest wooed 
and won his dusky bride, has arisen as if by 
magic, the stately mansion and lonely cottage, 
toenrich and beautify the spot, and where but 
a few years since he wielded the tomahawk and 
scalping knife, and roamed fearlessly in quest of 
game, is now seen the towering dome of the 
stately edifice, and where he once so proudly 
glided in his light canoe, is heard the puff of 
the majestic steamer. The sound of the church 
bell, betokening a civilized and Christian peo- 
ple, now echoes through that valley where but 
so recently reverberated the hideous yell or war- 
whoop, or the wild song of the young warrior 
or youthful chieftain, returning crowned with 
victory or loaded with the spoils of the chase, 
with a heart and step as light and buoyant as 
the mountain deer. Alas, the scene is changed. 
The busy antiquarian and naturalist now search 
amidst those ruins gathering beads, guns, arrow 
heads, and other lasting memorials of its early 
but almost forgotten founders. Thus will it be 
with us. In after ages villages and cities which 
now beautify our land, will be rich themes for 
the antiquarian to speculate about. We shall 
be gone—our nation and language will be lost, 
and nothing but the magnificence of our ruins 
will ever point out that we were. ‘Time works 
sad changes ; nations rise, fall and disappear, 
and still the earth rolls on, procuring from the 
great laboratory of nature a new and distinct 
order of things and beings. 
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The violet grows low, and covers itself 
with its own leaves; and yet of all flow- 
ers it yields the most delicoius anc fra- 
grantsmell. Such is humilivy. 


(> Beauty, as the flowing blossom, 
soon fades; but the divine excellency of 
the mind, like the medical virtues of the 
plant, remain in it, when all those charms 
are withered. 
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For the Favorite. 


My Mother’s Grave. 





BY MISS C. A. C. 


SS 


My mother rests beneath the spot 
Where droops the lonely oaken tree; 
Her memory is ne’er forgot, 
And nearly lost to all but me. 


O! who can tell the grief I feel 

When to a mother’s grave I go: 
And who the painful sadness tell, 
Or ease the heart of wo. 


When day declines and beaming soft, 
The pale star lights my way, 

I seek in solemn stillness oft 
My mother’s grave to see. 


The tears that flow relieve a breast 
Oppressed with mournful care, 
And when I from the place depart, 
I try to leave my sorrow there. 


Yet not the tears that freest flow, 
Nor yet the open heaving sigh, 
Disclose the deepest tale of wo, 
Or tell where sharpest sorrows lie. 


But in each dark afflictive hour, 
When keaves the troubled sigh, 
How blest is His sustaining power, 

Whose help is ever nigh. 


Mother a few more vigils o’er, 
In radiant realms of love, 
We’ll meet, and separate no more, 
Crowned with the bliss above. 
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Death among the Flowers. 





The morning dawned upon the flowers, 
And found them pale and weeping, 

For death had entered Flora’s bowers, 
And ’neath his touch lay sleeping 

A beauteous bud which searce had known 

How sweet life was ere it had flown. 


But one bright sun had met her gaze, 
And deep’d the crimson tide, 
Within her heart—his lingering rays 
She saw but once—then died; 
And ae looked forth from their thrones so 
ign, 
And watched the flowers—saw her die. 


And the violet’s beautiful eyes of blue 
Were dimmed with tears of sorrow, 
For her love for the floweret was tenderly true, 
And in sadness she greeted the morrow. 
And the flowers all mourned when the new ope- 
ning day 
Told that the fair one had faded away. 


And they tearfully chanted the requium song, 
And the zephyrs bore the tones along 
Sadly and slowly, 
And the lillies tolled each snowy bell, 
As they sung the lingering, parting knell, 
Mourufully, lowly. 
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‘She’s Dead. 





BY REV. J, 8. SMART. 


I called her but she would not come, 
I plead with her in lo®, 

I pointed to a sweeter home 
ind brighter scenes above. 


I cried, “ Behold the Lamb of God !”” 
Behold his bleeding side, 

There’s heaven in his cleansing bleod, 
For thee he bled and died. 


I pointed to the morning flower, 
To bubbles on the wave, 

And cried, alas! how brief the hour 
Of life this side the grave! 


We gazed upon the bursting star, 
The meteoric gleam, 

I cried, behold the sign afar, 
Of Beauty’s bursting dream. 


I turned her to the setting sun 
Embosomed in the wave— 

And asked, wilt when thy race is ran 
Sink smiling to the grave? 


But ah, her fate is veiled in gloom, 
And trembling now, J dread 

To look for her beyond the tomb— 
Tis dark—poor girl, she’s dead. 


—— 


‘The Wife of kossuth. 


At the time when all was lost to the 
Hungarians and each had to seek his 
own safety in flight, Gov. Kossuth and 
his lady, who accompanied her husband 
throughout the war, thought it besi to 
seperate, in orderthat one of them, if 
possible, might save their lives, for the 
sake of their children, who had been left 
under the protection of their grand-moth- 
er. The governor determined to remain 
with his brave officers, still with him, and 
to share their fate. Madam K. inform- 
ed her husband, and a female friend, the 
wife of an officer, where she would en- 
deavor to seek safety; and as every mo- 
ment was precious this lady clothed her- 
self as a beggar: her husband gave her 
his signet ring, and the seal of the gov- 
ernment of Hungary, that they might 
be a passport for her, in the event of 
meeting with those who were friendly to 
their cause. Without any clothes save 
those on her back, she commenced her 
sad and fatiguing journy on foot. She 
travelled long, experiencing all kinds of 
hardships privations and danger. When 
stopped by the Austrian and Russian 


—_———— 














guards, she feigned extreme old age, and 
said she was in search of a little grand- 
son who had got lost in the war; so they 
let ber pass, little knowing the value of 


the prize they had in their bloody 
hands! 


Thus she continued on, until she reach- 
ed an extensive pasture country, unin- 
habited except by herdsmen, almost as 
void of intellect as their herds they 
guarded; here she sought and found a 
resting place. The poor sorfs made her 
a fresh bed of straw, covered her with 
their cleanest sheepskins, and fed her 
with their brown bread; and here she re- 
mained three months, during which time 
the winter came on, and having but little 
covering, you may easily conceive how 
intensely she must have suffered. Gov. 
Kossuth had sent for his children, that he 
might take leave of them, and give them 
his last blessing; they were brought to 
him by his mother, and again taken to 
their home. The Austrian executor 
(Haynau) had long since commenced 
his bloody work. Kossuth, and those 
with him, fled towards the Turkish fron- 
tier to the fortressof Widden. We can- 
not enumerate all the sufferings, losses 
and anguish experienced by these unfor- 
tunate men during their flight; most of 
them however, reached Widden. They 
were no sooner there, than their first 
thoughts were of Madam Kossuth, and 
her friend, the wife of the officer to 
whom she had communicated her intend- 
ed concealment, determined to seek and 
find her, if she was stillalive. She sat 
out en her weary journey, habited in a 
similar guise as that of Madam Kossuth 
as a beggar—and thus she passed the 
soldiers and guards of the enemy, until 
reached the hiding place of her friend, 
who had been the companicn of her 
youth in happier days: ard now they 
were to encounter new dangers. The 
hurdsmen built them a little cart, and 
gave them a horse, as Madam Kossuth, 
worn out by anxiety, privations and suf- 
ferings, was no longer able to walk.— 
The roads had now become almost im- 
possible, narrow and slippery on the 
sides of the mountains; one false step 
would have plunged them down into an 
almost bottonless abyss; but the gallows 
in their rear, and their husbands hefore 
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them, hope gave them courage, and on- 
ward they went. 


We know not what length of time 
they occupied iu their journey; but, as it 
was in winter and they had often to con- 
ceal themselves in clefts of Rocks and 
overhanging mountains from scouts of 
the enemy, it must have been a long and 
weary one, and when discovered, the pas- 
sed for begars, and asked for bread from 
their blood-thirsty foes. They ultimate- 
ly reached the town of Belgrade, where 
they expected to find their husbands, and 
a termination of their sufferings. Imag- 
ine, then, their feelinfi of disappointment 
when they learned that not a Hugarian 
was there—all had been removed to Sa- 
umla. What was now to be done?— 
They were worn out; and could proceed 
no farther. Hope even had forsaken 
them. They decided to throw them- 
selves upon the humanity of the Sardin- 
ian Consul. They knocked at the door 
which was opened by the Consul himself 
Two beggar women stood before him the 
picture of misery and woe. He asked 
them what they wanted. They answer- 
ed, “food and shelter.” He requested 
them to come in. ‘Then the officer’s la- 
dy introduced himto Madam Kossuth, 
wife of the President of Hungary. He 
could not believe it, wntil she took from 
her bosom the signet ring and seal of 
the Government of Hungary. What 
followed can easily be conjected; they 
were received and treated according to 
their rank by the kind hearted Consul; 
and afier they were sufficiently rested, 
he made known their case to the Prince 
of Servia, who sent them his carriage 
and four, with an escort to fake them to 
Shumla. The weather was terribly cold 
and the road as bad as they could be, but 
they ultimately arrived in safety. 





{> Life is like a portentious cloud, 
fraught with thunder, storm and rain; 
but religion, like those streaming rays of 
sunshine, will clothe it with light as with 
a garment, and fringe its shadowy skirts 
with gold. 


(> Sophistry is like a window cur- 
tain; it pleases as an ornament, but its 
true use is to keep out the light. 
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RemarkaBiE Sacaciry or a Doc.—Seme 
vears since, in the town of new Boston, New 
Hampshire, there was in a family a woman, 
who was insane, a confirmed maniac. A _parti- 
tion was made by uprightslabs secured in the 
floor of the room, f&&hich was the common liv- 
ing room of the family, and a piece of timber 
overhead. Here she was constantly confined.— 
A shower coming up, all the members ot the 
family, women as well as men, went out in @ 
field adjoining the house to assist in raking and 
getting inhay. .\ window was left open, the 
dog was in the house—I believe a full, or cross of 
the shepherd’s dog. 

The family had been baking. and had thrown 
a large quantity of coals from the oven into the 
large fire place. The people in the field heard 
the dog barking and howling, and saw him 
jumping wp to the window insuch apparent dis- 
tress and waat of assistance, that they concluded 
something was wrong at the house; they ac- 
cordingly dispatched one of their number to see 
what the trowbla was with their dog. The per- 
son came up, and Jooking in at the window, wit- 
nessed the dog’s operations. 

This mad woman had got out of her pen, and 
thrown coals about the room. ‘They set fire to 
the floor. The dog would get hold of the wo- 
man and pull her away from the fire-place; he 
would then brush the coals with his paws, and 
put out the blaze on the floor; while he was do- 
ing this the woman would get to the fire-place 
and scatter out the coals again. Again he would 
pull her away, and then go to work to brush up 
the coals and put out the fire. But finding he 
had more work to accomplish than he could per- 
form, the fire kindling im so many places, he 
gave notice at the window, and called for assist- 
ance. The person entered the house, secured 
the woman, swept up the coals, put out the fire, 
and returned to haying. 

Now, instinct would have taught the dog to 
make his escape from a burning building; but 
knowing that this woman was crazy—knowing 
that she would burn the house—and finding that 
he eould not manage tha affair, but thinking that 
the sane folks could—calling for their assistance, 
and giving them notice of thedanger, looks very 
much like what the wise folks call reasoning, or 
would look like it if it had been done by a 
human beizg. 
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i The woes of human life are relative.— 
The sailor springs from his warm couch to climb 
the icy topmast at midnight, without a murmur 
—while the rich merchant complains of the rat- 
tling of tle cart which disturbs his evening re- 
pose. In time of peace we announce the break- 
age of « bone ava ‘melancholy event’’—but im 
war, when we read of the slaughter of our neigh- 
bors and thousands of the enemy, we clap our 
hands and sheut ‘glorious victory.” 





{> Many an enamored pair have 
courted in poetry, and after marriage, liv- 
ed in prose. 





—— 
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KOSSUTH. 


or 





{See Engraving.) 


Time has its ‘beacon lights as well as the 
ocean; and among the thousands that flutter 
along its shores, and blind and dazzle rather 


than guide, there are occasionally those who 
have borrowed their fire from Heaven, and glow 
but the more pure and glorious, from being sur- 
rounded ‘by those-of ‘baeser birth. 

One of these there has been which from the 
unknown western world towered so far above 
all others the earth had known, and shone with 
a radiance so mild and heavenly, that prejudice 
and envy have cast aside their weapons, and 
reluctantly acknowledged the transcendent ex- 
cellence of Wasnincton. And now as it were 
but of yesterday, from an obscure and to us al- 
most unknown portion of the globe, we have 
seen another of these beacon lights springing 
into existence and challenging the love, the ad- 
miration and the gratitude of the nations. 

Doubtless the public career of Kossuts is 
run, the measure of his glory and of his sorrow 
is full, and his fame is the property of his race. 
A prisoner in a strange land, his weeping coun- 
try trod into the dust, and himself proscribed 
and outlawed, he is dead to the world, and the 
reputation that in other circumstances would 
belong to posterity, is committed to the care of 
his cotemporaries. 

There never was a viler attempt to crush the 
liberties and the free spirit of a nation than that 
of Austria upon Hungary. It was not an at- 
tempt to legislate a people out of their rights, 
nor to proclaim open war and conquer them 
fairly on the field of battle—it was a deep laid 
plan of the monarchy to foment disturbances 
excite prejudices, and bring about a war of ra- 
ces in its own midst—that by those means it 
might break the spirit and destroy the strength 

of that people who at all times and under all 
circumstances had most faithfully supported the 
throne. To this end it was that while Jellachich 


was proclaimed a traitor and an outlaw by the 
government, he was secretly incited ‘by that 


same government to enlist an army and march 
it upon peaceful and loyal Hungary. 

This was the beginning of that civil war 
which deluged Hungary with blood. It waste 
punish the Magyars for presuming to take wp 


arms in self-defence, that Russian hordes were 


summoned in aid of the Austrian army. 
Kossuth became the head of the Hungarian 


government. His sterling integrity and his kind- 
ness of heart had endeared him to all, while his 
towering intellect and his devotion to his coun- 
try, pointed him out as the most suitable man 
to guide the sbip of state in the storm which 
was then raging. The manner in which the 
contest was conducted, and the powers and ca- 
pabilities of the nation developed, clearly de- 


monstrated that the confidence reposed in Kos- 
suth was net misplaced. 


Alas! that transcendent ability and goodness 
should prove detrimental to the cause it espou- 
ses. Had Kossuth been less gifted and less be- 
loved, Georgy would never have been driven by 
his immeasurable envy into the position of a 
traitor. O: had Kossuth possessed more of ‘the 
Roman firmness of Washington, he would have 
summoned Georgy to the scaffold when he first 
refused to obey the orders of his government, 
and the sword of Hungary would have been 
committed to safer hands. But Koseuth was 
too pure himself to suspect envy, and too noble 
to believe that so brave and so gifted a man as 


Georgy could become a traitor. 
But what is passed can never be recailed.— 


Though the cause he espoused is overthrown, 
the great man still lives to weep over the down- 
fallof his country’s liberties, and to pray for 
that better time when right shall prove too 
strong for physical force, and justice shall tri- 
umph. 





For the likeness of Kossuth which we are 
enabled to present to our subscribers to-day, we 
are indebted to the ‘kindness of the Rev. Dr. 
Terrt of the Ladies’ Repository. In return we 
can desire nothing better for the Reverend Edi- 
tor, than that his magazine may have all the 
success which its excellence deserves. 

The likeness is said to be a capital one, and 
to give the noble features of the patriot leader 
to the life. 
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Fower oF « Musquire,—The Pittsburg Coin- 
mercial Journa |, says that musquitos are very 
small incects, but one has beon kuown'to move 
aman weighiug two hitndred pounds, and keep 
him meving a whole night at that. 
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GULL TRAPS! 
In all ages, and iwall countries, it seems to 
have been the chief aim of the shrewd and know- 
ing ones, to invent some humbug in order to take 
fram their more honest neighbors a part of their 
hard earnings. Among the most successful of 
these inventions are traveling Circuses and Car- 
avans, such as generally visit the western and 
north-western States. 
city, is a different thing from one in this place. 
Large companies frequently start from the city 
of New York, but when they reach Buffalo, or 
some other port on the Lake, where the line 
between people of common sense and flats is 
supposed by a great many to be drawn, these 
large companies are divided into squads to suit 
the latitude. In most cases five. mon,.a few 
monkeys aud a pair of Jackasses, constitute what 
they call, a ‘“‘Grand and magnificent Troupe of 
Equestrian performers,’’ who can benefit a com- 
munity five hundred dollars worth by singing a 
few vulgar songs, and the use of any quantity of 
low slang, such as would disgrace the lowest 
grog-shop in the country. But as there is no 
accounting for taste, in all probability whenever 
an opportunity is offered, there will be a few of 
the same sort left, who will walk up and fork 
over their quarters; but they will be for the most 
part among that class who have more monsy 
than common sense. Twenty five cents will 
appear very small to a great many, but when you 
take two thousand of them out of Lenawee Co., 
and calculate the balance of the State at the same 
ratio, (which is a very low estimate,) it will 
amount to the snug swm of sixty thousand quar- 
ters, or fifteen thousand dollars for one Circus. 
We will suppose that one Circus and one Cara- 
van visits us every year, together with numerous 
Concerts &c., the amount of money drawn from 
the State will not fall much short of forty thous- 
and dollars. 1s itany wonder then, that we are 
troubled with hard times and a scarcity of money, 
when Michigan pays annually a tax of forty 
thousand dollars for “Seeing the Elephant!” 
which goes to those enterprising manufacturers 
of ‘‘gull traps’ in the eastern cities? It will 
take soventy thousand bushels of wheat to bring 
this small amount of money back to the pockets 
of the people. What a satisfaction it would be, 
to the people of this State, if they could see snug- 
ly stored in some eastern warehouse, seventy 
thousand bushels of their wheat, knowing at the 
same time, that they had given it all for seeing 
a few horses and jackasses, go through their vul- 
gar performance. in the ring of a Circus, which 


A-Circus in an easter.. | 
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no person of common decency or common senee 
would wish to see mere than once. When the 
tax gatherer arrives, we think that old Lenawee 
will not come up promptly as she has done 
heretofore, to palmer part of this enormous tax. 


MOTTO ON AN OLD CHURCH BELL. 


When mirth and joy are on the wing—I ring 
To call the people to church in time—I chi me, 
When from the body parts the soul!—I toll! 


‘“Irems”’ of the Detroit Free Press, has caught 
several good looking editors traveling, this sea- 
son, and wonders where they get their money 
and new clothes. 


This is an impertinent question, and should 
not be asked befure folks. Editors, poor as they 
are, are too proud to acknowledge openly that 


they are the subjects of some kind friends’ char- 
ter. 


FAMILY RECORD, 


MARRIED in Adrian, Oct. 6, 1847, by Rev. J. V. 
Watson, Patmar Perkins, Esq., to Miss Auipa C. 
QUACKENBUSH. 


DIED—In Madison, October 6, 1840, Milan M. in- 
fant son of the above, aged 1 year, 2 mos. and 29 days. 


In Parma. Jackson Co., Michigan, the 2st of March, 
by Rev. S. Bessy, Mr. Wm. H. Rocers, to Miss Lovisa 
ANN GREBLY, all of the above named place. 


In Adrian, April 31st, Ann Louisa, consort of James 
Jordan, ae aged 33. On the 26th of July, Frances 
Elinda, infant dauchter of the above, aged 3 mos. and 
days. Onthe 10th of March, 1850, in Darlingtaa, Ia., 
Mrs. Celine Silvers, aged 42, sister of the above. 


In Rockford, IIL, March 15th, 1850, of Consumption, 
Mary E. Sxinner, wife of James Skinner, and daugh- 
7 =e Wm. Fowler, formerly of Genesee Co. New 

ork. 

She died triumphant in the Lord, sleeps in Jesus, and 
rests in hope. 


Also Cuinton JAmgs, son of the above, within twe 
weeks of her death, went home tofhis mother in the 
spirit land. A ehorteeparation but an eternal union.— 
An affliction and loss to the bereaved, but Heaven and 
Jesus to the departed,—Com. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A new Method of Learning the German Language 
—embracing both the Analytic and Synthetic Modes of 
Instruction, being a plain and practical way of acqui- 
ring the art of Reading, Speaking and Composing Ger- 
man—By W. H. Woopsvry. 

We have just received a copy of the wor. of the 
above title, at the hands of the Rev. and learned Author. 
From the recommendations which accompany it we 
should deem it one of the best, perhaps the very best, 
Grammar of the German tongue, extant. For sale at 
Taylor’s in Adrian. 
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Sacrgp Mountatns—By J. 7. Headly.—A beauti- 
ful Volume elegantly embellished, and breathing the 
spirit of its theme, in the best style of one of the most 
popular of living Authors. 


Sacred Scenes and Characters—by the same hand, 
and entitled to the same praise. Two beautiful Volumes 
these for gift-books, or the Centre table. For sale at 
Taylor's, Adrian. 








